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CHAPTER  I 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

This  study  was  concerned  with  the  effectiveness  of 
General  Business  Education  in  the  senior  high  school. 

The  aim  of  all  education  must  be  to  prepare  the  youth  of 
today  for  their  lives  of  tomorrow- -to  prepare  them  to  lead 
happy,  useful  lives  in  every  possible  respect  and  in  whatever 
field  of  endeavor  they  may  find  themselves.  Today  employers 
welcome  the  business  student  who  is  ready  to  take  his  place 
in  the  business  world.  The  purpose  of  this  study  therefore, 
was: 

1.  to  attempt  to  prove  the  placement  of  General  Business 
in  the  senior  high  school  is  basic  education 

2.  to  determine  the  value  of  General  Business  as  a 
terminal  subject 

3.  to  find  out  its  present  placement  and  its  purpose 
in  the  curriculum 

4-.  to  compare  the  various  textbooks  in  the  field  as 
criteria  for  selection  of  the  major  topics  to  be 
taught 

5.  to  give  a test  covering  the  main  topics  in  General 
Business  as  determined  by  textbook  evaluation.  This 
test  was  administered  to  students  entering  their 
junior  year  who  have  not  as  yet  had  a course  in 
General  Business.  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year 
in  the  school  used  in  this  experiment,  all  students 
choose  the  curriculum  they  wish  to  follow.  From 
about  two  hundred,  eighty  will  choose  Shorthand. 

These  pupils  will  not  get  the  course  in  General 
Business  as  will  the  remaining  one  hundred  twenty. 
However,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  a 
course  of  this  kind  would  be  advantageous  to  pupils 
who  are  going  to  hold  positions  as  stenographers  as 
well  as  those  who  will  do  other  types  of  office  work. 
It  is  hoped  in  giving  this  test  to  both  groups  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  school  year  to  show 
that  there  is  a definite  need  for  all  students  to 
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be  acquainted  with  the  material  presented  in 
General  Business. 

For  the  purpose  of  general  clarity,  the  following  terms 

used  throughout  the  study  will  be  defined  as  follows: 

General  Business  Education  is  that  phase  of  our  entire  educa- 
tional program  which  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  their  business  relationships  and  to  provide  a pro- 
portion of  the  students  with  a vocational  basis  of  earn- 
ing a living.  In  certain  of  its  phases  education  is 
highly  abstract  and  requires  skilled  thinking.  In  other 
phases,  it  requires  a background  of  common  knowledge  and 
the  coordinated  work  of  mind  and  hand.l 

Placement  a particular  grade  area 

Senior  High  School  the  upper  of  a divided  reorganized  secondary 
school,  comprising  usually  grades  ten  to  twelve  or  nine 
to  twelve. 

Junior  High  School  in  the  six-three  unit  comprising  grades 
seven,  eight  and  nine. 

General  Business  a beginning  subject  in  the  field  of  business 
generally  offered  in  the  Junior  high  school  or  in  the 
first  year  of  a four  year  high  school.  It  may  be  an 
exploratory  subject,  Intended  to  Show  whether  students 
have  the  interests  and  abilities  that  would  warrant  their 
specializing  in  business  work,  or  a foundation  course  in 
preparation  for  the  later  study  of  more  advanced  business 
subjects,  sometimes  considered  as  a general  information 
subject,  which  is  required  of  all  high  school  students. 

Terminal  Subject  a course  consisting  of  practical  work  in 
technical  subjects  and  social  studies,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  make  the  individual  efficient  socially,  more 
intelligent  as  a citizen  and  more  competent  in  a non- 
professional or  semiprofessional  occupation,  best  suited 
to  the  needs  of  high  school  seniors  who  are  not  planning 
to  enter  higher  Institutions  of  learning 

Major  Topics  those  topics  considered  to  be  most  important 
in  the  field. 

Junior  Business  Training  the  dictionary  of  education  gives 
the  same  definition  as  for  General  Business. 

Currl culum  a body  of  prescribed  education  experiences  under 

school  supervision  designed  to  provide  an  individual  with 

■^All  definitions  on  this  page  were  taken  from  the  Dictionary 

of  Education. 
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the  best  possible  training  and  experience  to  fit  him  for 
the  best  society  of  which  he  is  a part  or  to  qualify  him 
for  a trade  or  profession. 

Vocational  pertaining  to  vocation  or  occupation^ 

Vocational  Skill  anything  that  the  individual  has  learned  to 
do  with  ease  and  precision;  may  be  either  a physical  or 
a mental  performance. ^ 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  junior  high  school,  the 
argument  was  advanced  that  many  students  who  finish  Junior 
high  school  do  not  continue  through  senior  high  school;  hence 
they  should  be  prepared  while  in  Junior  high  school  to  earn 
their  own  living.  Those  who  advanced  this  argument  frequently 
overlooked  the  fact  that  few  employers  were  willing  to  hire 
youngsters  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  as  the 
work  in  the  actual  business  situation  requires  a mature  mind. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Walters  states  the  following  relative  to  this: 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  need  for  an 
elementary  course  in  the  field  of  General  Business 
began  to  be  discussed.  At  first  the  need  for  pre- 
paring possible  drop-out  students  for  specific  Jobs 
was  emphasized.  With  the  growth  in  popularity  of 
G-eneral  Business,  however,  came  a change  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject  matter  included  in  it.  Al- 
though the  needs  of  drop-out  students  are  still 
being  recognized  by  educators,  there  has  developed 
a belief  that  the  elementary  course  in  business 
should  not  be  confined  to  training  for  specific 
jobs,  but  that  it  should  also  serve  as  a foundation 
for  more  advanced  business  subjects.  Above  all, 
it  is  believed  that  General  Business  should  give 
students  an  opportunity  to  determine  whether  they 
are  fitted  for  commercial  work;  in  other  words, 
the  exploratory  phases  of  the  subject  have  somewhat 


^•Dictionary  of  Education.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 

New  York.  1942. 

2 HBusiness  Education  from  the  Administrators  Point  of 
View'.1  Balance  Sheet.  April.  19*10.  p.  3^6. 
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overshadowed.  In  importance  all  others  during  the 
last  few  years. 

Then,  too,  the  value  of  a course  in  General 
Business  for  all  high  school  students,  regardless 
of  what  curricula  they  are  following,  is  becoming 
apparent.  The  Information  which  is  contained  in 
a course  in  General  Business,  as  well  as  the 
elementary  commercial  skills  which  result  from  a 
study  of  the  subject,  will  be  found  equally  useful 
to  the  house  wife,  to  the  professional  man,  to  the 
skilled  mechanic,  and  to  the  business  employee. 

Finally,  General  Business  offers  a better  oppor- 
tunity to  approach  the  study  of  business  from  the 
social  viewpoint  than  is  possible  with  any  other 
commercial  subject.! 

Certainly  we  should  not  be  training  for  Junior  business 
to  the  same  degree  as  was  true  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Introduction  of  this  subject  into  the  curriculum.  If  at  that 
time  employers  were  willing  to  hire  many  inexperienced  hands, 
with  a surface  knowledge  of  business,  such  is  not  the  case 
today.  The  cry  is  for  more  education  and  even  the  high  school 
graduate  is  made  to  realize  other  courses  will  increase  the 
opportunity  for  promotion. 

In  General  Business  pupils  have  unique  opportunities  of 
gaining  a world  viewpoint,  of  realizing  Individual  dependencies 
and  social  interdependencies  through  intelligent  analysis  of 
the  common,  everyday  business  affairs  with  which  they  are  so 
familiar.  On  this  viewpoint  Dr.  Harl  Douglass  wrote: 

Still  another  recent  development  certain  to 
influence  business  education  is  the  spread  of  the 
Gestalt  psychology  and  the  related  concepts  of 
“organismic"  philosophy.  The  Gestalter  tells  us 
that  when  we  break  up  mental  experience  into  its 


^Walters,  R.  G.  The  Commercial  Curriculum.  Monograph  20. 
p.  11. 
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components,  we  lose  something  possessed  by  the 
combination  of  these  elements  in  the  natural 
complex,  mental  situation,  which  is  not  in  any 
of  its  parts,  but  which  has  its  being  or  sig- 
nificance in  the  relationships  between  the  parts 
or  the  “wholeness"  of  the  parts.  The  "organlsmic" 
in  the  philosophy  of  learning  argues  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  "whole"  child  in  natural  situations  in 
which  he  functions  comprehensively.  Having  the 
child  learn  in  situations  artificially  simplified 
to  suit  school  and  subject  matter  organization  is 
Qot  a sound  or  an  economical  practice.  Business 
Education  on  the  "whole  child"  basis  means  also 
a greater  emphasis  upon  personality  character  as 
well  as  upon  nonintellectual  traits  and  upon 
functional  subject  matter.  These  trends  will 
tend  to  emphasize  basic  business  education  as 
opposed  to  the  development  of  more  specific  skill. ^ 

Benjamin  R.  Haynes  in  his  article  "A  General  Appraisal 

of  Junior  Business  Training"  holds  up  two  main  objectives  to 

be  considered  by  the  teachers  of  G-eneral  Business: 

1.  to  study  through  pupil  participation  and 
pupil  doings,  those  social -economic  services 
rendered  by  business  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual  pupil  as  he  is  confronted 
with  these  services  in  actual  life  situations 
as  a consumer. 

2.  to  emphasize  and  secure  an  appreciation  of  the 
unity  of  life  activities  and  the  need  for  a 
well  balanced  education  with  respect  to  the 
development  and  growth  of  each  pupil  in  the 
following  six  major  groups  of  life  experiences: 
physical,  family,  civic,  character,  recreation 
and  economic  including  vocational. 2 

The  things  boys  and  girls  do  are  the  things  they  learn 

and  all  boys  and  girls  live  business  lives.  Business  in  its 

broadest  meaning  is  of  interest  to  all  and  should  not  be 


■^Douglass,  Harl  "The  Relation  of  G-eneral  Education  to 
Business  Education."  Balance  Sheet.  February,  193S  . 

p 

Haynes,  Benjamin  R.  "A  G-eneral  Appraisal  of  Junior 
Business  Training1.*  Balance  Sheet.  November,  1934 . 
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considered  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word  as  "earning  a 
livelihood. " 

A great  deal  of  emphasis  of  late  has  been  placed  on  the 
skills  to  the  detriment  perhaps  of  those  fundamentals  of  far 
more  worth  to  an  employer  and  to  the  employee  than  the  mastery 
of  a skill.  Bernard  A.  Shilt  sums  this  idea  up  in  the  following: 

A review  of  Business  Education,  especially 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  this  country,  shows  that 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  objectives  of 
training  stenographers  and  bookkeepers.  Recently 
there  has  been  a swing  towards  what  has  been  called 
"social  business"  subjects.  Even  in  the  attempt  to 
train  for  vocational  efficiency,  there  has  been  a 
decided  tendency  to  emphasize  the  HOW  and  to  teach 
little  of  the  WHY.  As  a result,  our  graduates  were 
deficient  of  the  knowledge  of  how  business  functioned, 
an  important  adjunct  to  vocational  efficiency.! 

Our  present  educational  system  cuts  out  entirely  the 

idea  of  ninth  grade  drop-outs.  There  is  a place  for  the  boy 

or  girl  who  is  not  capable  of  intensive  mental  application 

in  the  Vocational  School  or  the  Occupational  School.  As  a 

result  of  City  and  State  laws  in  regard  to  the  school  age 

the  following  has  worth: 

As  vocational  education  in  the  junior  high 
school  cannot  be  justified  as  such,  except  in 
cases  where  a number  of  pupils  leave  school  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  grade,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  vocational  material  of  junior  business  that 
is  often  offered  during  the  second  semester  be 
discontinued  as  a junior  high  school  offering. 

This  discarded  material  can  well  form  the  nucleus 
for  a course,  more  vocational  in  nature  and 
required  of  business  majors  and  offered  during 
one  of  the  last  two  years  of  senior  high  school. 


^Shilt,  Bernard  A.  "A  Neglected  Phase  of  Business  Education'! 
Balance  Sheet.  November;  1939-  p.  301. 

2 

Ibid. , p,  302. 
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Miss  Virginia  F.  Altieri,  who  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  future  of  General  Business  as  basic  education  has  well 
written : 


The  business  course  of  the  junior  high 
school  often  finds  itself  peopled  with  the 
"results  of  exploration  in  other  fields." 

These  courses  are  too  often  used  as  a means  of 
last  resort  to  provide  some  types  of  successful 
experience  for  the  "lower  group"  pupil  who 
lacks  the  ability  to  achieve  success  in  the 
academic  courses.  'This  type  of  pupil  is  not 
taking  business  to  "ascertain  his  abilities 
and  interests"  but  is  there  because  his 
abilities — or  rather,  the  lack  of  them--have 
already  been  ascertained.  This  poses  an  ever 
present  problem  to  business  educators,  and  in 
truly  American  education  this  type  of  pupil 
should  be  definitely  provided  for.  But  to 
hold  that  he  is  taking  the  business  course 
as  an  exploratory  experience  can  logically  be 
challenged  as  an  inaccurate  statement. 1 

As  far  back  as  1935  educators  were  realizing  the 

forms  business  would  assume  in  the  years  to  come  as  is 

illustrated  in  Carryl  H.  Thurber’s  "Trends  in  Junior  Business. 

There  has  been  a noticeable  trend  to  move 
subjects  into  a higher  grade  placement*  Wiaile 
this  trend  is  in  part  attributable  to  a desire 
to  reduce  failures,  it  is  also  and  probably  to 
greater  extent,  attributable  to  efforts  to 
bring  about  a more  effective  grade  placement 
of  subject  matter  by  postponing  many  topics 
until  students  are  more  mature  and  better  able 
to  grasp  their  significance,  and  to  see  their 
applications  to  life.  It  is  also  attributable 
in  part  to  the  realization  that  the  graduates 
of  vocational  curricula  must  these  days  be  at 
least  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  to  find 
employment  for  which  special  vocational  courses 
prepare  them. 


^Altieri , Virginia  F.  "Business  Education  in  the  Junior 
High  School"  Journal  of  Business  Education.  February,  1945. 

^Thurber,  Carryl  N.  "Present  Trends  in  Junior  Business 
Training"  Balance  Sheet.  September,  1932. 
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It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  from  the  foregoing  that 
Business  Education  today  must  meet  the  challenge  of 
industry.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  business  teacher 
to  prepare  capable  business  men  and  women . On  this  subject 
Paul  Muse  says : 

The  condition  of  the  present,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  educational  needs  and 
curriculum  development  trends,  offers  a dis- 
tinct challenge  to  basic  business  education. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  we  must  promote  vigor- 
ously an  integrated  program  of  basic  business 
that  emphasizes  personal-social  consumer  values. 

We  should  unify  into  these  offerings  the  work 
of  the  various  subject  areas  that  can  contribute 
to  the  personal-social  consumer  needs  of  the 
citizens  of  our  democratic  social  order.  These 
offerings  should  deal  vsi  th  the  purely  personal- 
social  consumer  aspects  of  the  business  of  living. 

The  first  task,  before  embarking  upon  such 
a program  is  to  determine  what  the  personal 
social  consumer  aspects  of  the  business  of  living 
are  and  to  determine  the  grade  placement  level 
at  which  they  should  be  offered.  Textbook  writers 
and  some  schools  have  already  determined  arbi- 
trarily what  some  of  these  personal-social  con- 
sumer business  aspects  of  life  are.  As  a result 
of  their  efforts  they  think  they  are,  and  with- 
out a doubt  truly  are,  accomplishing  improved 
results.  However,  the  total  profession  of  business 
education  should  sponsor  more  scientific  procedures. 
The  business  activities  engaged  in  by  the  pupils 
of  the  secondary-school  will  give  a starting 
point  from  which  we  can  expand  into  the  adult 
needs . 1 


H.  G.  Shields  looked  ahead  into  the  business  world 
of  1955  and  points  out  that  too  many  business  teachers 


^Muse , 
Education" 


Paul  "A  Suggested  Program  for  Basic  Business 
Monograph  63 • p.74* 
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prefer  being  typing  or  shorthand  teachers,  perhaps  because 
they  found  it  less  challenging  to  the  constant  '’keeping 
informed"  as  is  necessary  in  such  subjects  as  elementary 
business  training  or  consumer  problems.  Although  it  is  easy 
to  exaggerate  the  problem  of  time  and  change  so  far  as  the 
basic  business  curriculum  is  concerned,  this  is  a serious 
problem  and  those  in  charge  of  curriculum  construction  must 
take  it  into  account. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  General  Business  being  a 
terminal  subject,  teachers  and  administrators  are  not  yet 
in  agreement  but  it  is  probable  if  the  teachers  of  those 
subjects  which  can  be  classified  as  General  Business  would 
Interest  themselves  to  the  extent  of  organizing  definite 
course  material  it  may  find  its  place  as  a terminal  subject. 
On  this  subject  Carryl  N.  Thurber  says: 

General  Business  because  of  its  scope 
can  well  be  considered  as  a terminal  subject. 

Emphasis  at  all  times  should  be  on  fundamentals, 
not  on  details;  on  principles,  not  on  lengthy 
applications  of  them;  and  on  the  consideration 
during  the  course  of  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  the  fundamental  business  operations 
of  today  than  on  intensive  study  of  those  few 
operations  which  may  be  exemplified  in  the 
carrying  on  of  a few  specific  vocations. 

Our  aim  in  teaching  General  Business  may  be  primarily 

to  develop  a general  though,  clear,  understanding  of 


Thurber,  Carryl  N.  "Present  Trends  in  Junior  Business 
Training".  Balance  Sheet.  September,  1932- 
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fundamental  business  principles  and  practices.  Summarizing 
the  trends  in  this  subject  James  Harvey  Dodd  says: 

The  primary  aim  of  organized  education  is 
to  develop  understanding  and  appreciations. 

Intelligent  and  efficient  behavior  depends  upon 
the  individual’s  understanding  of  the  situation 
with  which  he  is  confronted  from  time  to  time. 

As  we  know  the  social  as  well  as  the  physical 
world  constantly  presents  situations  which  can 
be  dealt  with  successfully  only  if  the  individual 
is  equipped  with  a proper  degree  of  understanding 
of  the  underlying  elements  that  comprise  the 
particular  situations. 

That  which  we  call  "business"  is  an  aggre- 
gation of  several  more  or  less  definite  acitvi- 
ties  which  are  social  in  their  nature  and  effects. 

And,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out  business 
constitutes  a large  part  of  our  social  environ- 
ment. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  study  of 
the  principles  and  practices  of  business  in  the 
Everyday  Business  or  General  Business  course 
results  in  the  general  educational  development 
of  the  pupil.  In  fact,  its  possibilities  in 
this  connection  are  so  great  that  the  course 
could  well  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of  its 
general  educational  values  alone. 1 

If  such  noted  business  educators  as  have  been  quoted 
in  this  introductory  chapter  recognize  the  fact  that 
General  Business  Education  is  basic  to  every  student  who 
hopes  to  enter  upon  future  and  more  intensive  business 
training,  and  that  the  nearer  this  subject  is  placed  to 
actual  use  the  greater  its  utility;  there  seems  to  be 
ample  justification  toward  further  research  in  this 


■^•Dodd,  James  H.  "Everyday  Business."  Journal  of 
Business  Education.  20:17.  January,  1945. 
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particular  premise.  In  the  following  chapters  the  author 
hopes  to  expound  that  which  has  already  been  done  to  further 
the  upgrading  of  General  Business  Education,  and  to  try  to 
bring  out  the  benefits  that  would  result  if  such  a change 
came  about,  to  students  and  to  business. 

It  is  hoped  in  this  study  to  show  the  need  of  General 
Business  Education  through  objective  data  secured  through 
a testing  program. 


, 9 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  PREVIOUS  STUDIES 

As  business  teachers  we  are  guidance  workers  as  well. 
We  have  to  lead  our  pupils  to  a choice,  a choice  which  is 
best  for  them  in  all  respects.  Our  function  in  guidance  is 
to  point  out  the  opportunities  that  await  the  student, 
educationally,  economically,  and  socially,  in  order  that  he 
make  the  best  use  of  these  opportunities  to  develop  the 
whole  individual. 

Reverend  James  F.  Moynihan  S.  J.  in  writing  of  this 
trend  states: 

The  capacity  to  understand  and  to  work 
effectively  with  our  fellow  men  may  well  receive 
more  emphasis  in  vocational  guidance  particularly 
in  the  light  of  the  many  studies  which  have  been 
made  on  mortalities  in  vocational  careers.  These 
are  due  not  so  much  to  lack  of  skills  or  to  poor 
health  as  to  an  inability  to  adjust  to  the  other 
workers  in  the  office  and  to  share  with  them  in 
the  give-and-take  of  our  everyday  lives.  Many  of 
our  vocational  and  occupational  courses  do  not 
sufficiently  stress  the  social  and  personal  traits 
necessary  for  success  in  various  fields  of  work. 

The  ability  to  get  along  with  others  has  always 
been  and  still  is  a vital  element  in  vocational 
guidance  toward  success,  and  to  neglect  this  in 
vocational  guidance  is  equally  as  fatal  as  to 
neglect  it  in  education.  Certainly,  in  a world 
which  is  growing  smaller  day  by  day  and  in  which 
the  paths  of  men  and  nations  are  crossing  In 
ever-increasing  frequency  this  is  no  time  to 
neglect  the  problem  of  Interpersonal  relationships. 

It  may  well  be  that  there  is  a greater  need  to  do 
this  now  in  the  post-war  world  when  the  common 
goals  which  united  us  may  be  replaced  through 
a re-emergence  to  smaller  group  goals  which  tend 
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to  divide  us  and  to  lead  to  racial  and  religious 
discriminations  and  dissensions 

Undoubtedly,  similar  Ideals  are  stressed  by  Harl  Douglass 
in  his  article,  "Looking  Ahead  in  Business  Education"  where 
he  definitely  points  out  that  basic  business  education  should 
be  for  all  for  the  future  business  needs.  Who  are  the  students 
independent  of  business — they  are  not  to  be  found. 

There  are  certain  trends  which  will  be  more 
pronounced  in  the  years  ahead  than  in  the  past. 

Business  education  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
emphasize  the  values  of  general  education  along 
with  vocational  education.  In  past  decades,  we 
have  thought  of  business  education  almost  entire- 
ly in  terms  of  training  the  few  for  a job — a 
salesman,  a stenographer,  a bookkeeper,  manager 
or  foreman.  Lately,  we  have  gone  on  to  see 
possibilities  and  great  need  for  education  of  all 
for  their  business  needs — and  these  business 
needs  have  become  constantly  greater  and  more 
technical.  A greater  proportion  of  our  population 
have  become  home  owners  and  owners  of  stocks  and 
bonds.  General  Business,  Commercial  Law  and 
Practices,  should  continue  to  be  offered  in  more 
and  more  schools  and  to  constantly  Increasing 
numbers  of  pupils.* 2 

What  is  properly  thought  of  as  Junior  Business  Training 
is  gaining,  not  losing  foothold  even  though  specific  enroll- 
ments for  this  course  may  be  declining.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  that  says"The  Father  of  Junior  Business 
Training,"  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  interested  in  what  is  now 
happening  to  his  alleged  offspring.  He  gives  to  the  teacher 
of  General  Business  a word  of  encouragement: 


^Moynihan,  Rev.  James  F.  S.  J.  "Personal  Factors  in 
Vocational  Guidance."  The  Catholic  Educational  Review  . p.  102. 

2 

Douglass,  Harl  R.  "Looking  Ahead  in  Business  Education!! 
Journal  of  Business  Education.  March, 19^5»  p.  95» 
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If  educational  administrators  want  to  make 
some  of  our  courses  available  to  more  students, 
especially  non-commercial  students,  let’s  not  ob- 
ject. By  all  means,  let's  develop  a little  more 
enthusiasm  for  subjects  of  universal  appeal 
which  we  wish  to  retain  in  our  teaching  schedule, 
and  quit  claiming  them  merely  because  they  are 
"commercial"  subjects  and  we  are  "commercial" 
teachers . 

Let  us  pursue  this  matter  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
Primarily  basic  education  has  been  regarded  by  most  teachers 
as  a supplementary  phase  of  the  business  educational  program, 
when  in  reality  it  is  the  pulsing  heart  of  business  education, 
itself.  As  James  Gemmell  says: 

1.  There  has  never  been  a valid  reason  for 
conflict  between  specialized  and  basic 
business  education. 

2.  To  be  unskilled  in  business  is  to  risk 
being  vocationally  illiterate. 

3.  To  be  skilled  in  physical  coordinations 
but  insensitive  to  business  relationships 

is  to  lack  balance  in  occupational  competency. 

The  basic  ingredient  in  business  education 
is  not  alien  to  specialized  aims. 

5.  It  helps  to  define  the  specialized  and  to 
strengthen  their  effectiveness. 

He  goes  on  to  state  in  regard  to  the  skills: 

1.  Teachers  of  typewriting  and  shorthand  have 
made  remarkable  progress  during  recent  yespzs. 

2.  Great  skill  of  itself  does  not  produce  a 
desirable  employee. 

3.  No  amount  of  skill  can  make  man  amiable 
with  his  fellow  employee. 


Nichols,  Frederick  G.  "Criticism,  Comment  and  Challenge." 
Journal  of  Business  Education.  October,  19^6  p.  9. 
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b.  If  an  individual  cannot  adjust  himself  to 
his  fellow  workers  he  is  a hindrance  to  the 
firm  despite  the  excellence  of  his  skill 

5.  Fact  number  four  alone  is  an  excellent 

Justification  for  basic  business  education. 

School  administrators  are  proud  of  their 
progress  in  vocational  training.  Let  us  be 
eager  to  accept  their  pride  and  to  demonstrate 
how  the  vocational  effectiveness  of  business 
pupils  can  be  enhanced  by  better  basic  business 
education.1 

Most  business  teachers  have  been  and  are  teachers  of 
shorthand,  typing  and  bookkeeping.  When  they  have  been 
asked  to  present  basic  business  subjects  they  felt  at  a 
loss  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  different  content  of  these 
subjects.  This  very  problem  has  been  attacked  by 
Herbert  A.  Tonne  who  has  written  a brief  showing  how  to 
apply  the  teaching  procedures  of  skill  subjects  to  basic 
business  subjects. 

Basic  Steps  in  Teaching  Skills 

1.  Motivate 

2.  Demonstrate 

3 . Actuate 
b.  Elucidate 

5 . Evaluate 

6.  Reiterate 

7.  Consolidate 

Basic  Steps  for  Teaching  Basic  Business  Subjects 

1 Create  and  Initiate 

2.  Associate 

3.  Integrate 

M-.  Do  not  exaggerate 

5.  Be  sure  to  illustrate 

6.  Graduate 

7.  Do  not  duplicate 


1 

G-emmell,  James  MNewer  Concepts  in  Basic  Business 
Education l'  Journal  of  Business  Education.  February,  1947*  p,  11  • 
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8.  Investigate 

9.  Accelerate 

10.  Compensate 

A transfer  of  training  should  be  possible  l 

Do  pupils  fail  to  enroll  in  this  course 
because  they  do  not  need  training  in  General 
Business  activities?  This  is  unlikely  because 
the  need  for  such  training  is  increasing  con- 
stantly as  more  of  our  home  activities  such  as 
laundry,  cooking,  and  garment  making  become 
commercialized.  If  this  is  true  then  it  is  time 
business  educators  faced  the  facts  and  did  some- 
thing about  training  teachers  and  developing 
needed  materials  and  methods.-^ 

If  the  problem  of  the  teacher  of  business  has  been 
considered,  studied  and  planned  for,  certainly  the  subject 
itself  should  be  a worthwhile  one  in  this  world  of  progress. 

After  sending  out  a questionnaire  to  1629  students 
asking  why  they  chose  certain  courses,  F.  G-.  Nichols 
stated  that  we  probably  would  all  agree  to  the  following 
facts  that  in  the  development  of  a high  school  curriculum 
we  should: 

1.  provide  occupational  information  leading  to 
wise  choice  of  a training  program 

2.  afford  opportunity  for  some  exploration  and  try- 
outs before  final  choice  of  a program 

3.  prepare  for  Immediate  employment 

4.  orient  the  student  in  his  field  of  service 

5.  lay  a foundation  for  future  advancement 


^ Tonne , Herbert  A.  "Teaching  the  Basic  Business  Subjects!1 
Journal  of  Business  Education.  September,  194-6.  p.  26-27. 
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6.  ground  the  student  in  fundamental  business 
ethics 

7.  attempt  to  help  the  student  make  personal  use 
of  his  business  skills 

&.  provide  for  the  training  of  an  intelligent 
consumer  as  well  as  of  a competent  worker^ 

Fundamentally,  Just  what  is  happening  to  General 
Business  in  the  schools  of  our  country  today?  The  answer 
to  this  question  will  vary  perhaps  with  as  many  schools  as 
we  have  for  there  seems  to  be  no  set  rule  as  yet  in  regard 
to  the  Social  Business  Subjects  in  many  of  our  States.  By 
an  analysis  of  courses  of  study  we  find: 

1.  it  is  a ninth  grade  subject;  sometimes  in  the 
tenth  gra.de 

2.  it  has  lost  its  identity  and  effectiveness 
because  it  has  been  absorbed  by  or  merged  with 
other  social  studies 

3.  in  a small  but  steadily  Increasing  number  of 
schools  General  Business  Information  is  a re- 
quired course  for  all  pupils 

*4-.  General  Business  Information  is  the  only  business 
subject  representing  business  life  that  has  been 
seriously  considered  by  public  school  authorities 
as  a required  subject 

General  courses  have  become  fairly  well  established 
in  the  secondary  school.  Are  we  to  deny  pupils  business 
and  economic  information  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  and 
allow  them  to  elect  or  select  the  business  subjects  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  years  without  this  basic  general 
business  information? 


■^Nichols,  Frederick  G.  MCriticism,  Comment  and  Challenge 
Journal  of  Business  Education.  February,  19*4-7.  p.  9. 
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According  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  "Business  education  has 
consciously  emerged  with  two  objectives:  1.  the  teaching 

of  business-like  living,  and  2.  the  teaching  of  business- 
like working. 

How  does  this  coincide  with  the  replies  received  from 
a questionnaire  sent  to  five  High  Schools  in  the  3t . Louis 
area  to  ascertain  their  present  set  up?  ^ If  you  have  a 
course  in  General  Business  Training  what  interest  is 
manifested  by  the  students? 

Beaumont  High  School 

Course  in  general  business  is  offered  as  a one  year 
course.  Students'  interest  is  not  good.  Instructor 
has  too  heavy  a schedule,  allowing  insufficient  time 
to  prepare  for  class  material. 

Central  High  School 

Course  in  general  business  has  not  been  offered  during 
the  past  one  and  a half  years  due  to  an  insufficient 
number  of  students  electing  the  courses. 

Cleveland  High  School 

Course  in  general  business  is  good.  Good  student  and 
teacher  reaction,  although  only  90  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  subject. 

McKinley  and  Southwest  High  Schools 

General  course--good  student  and  teacher  interest. 


A Committee  of  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  N.O.M.A. 
"Blueprint  for  Business  Education1.1  Monograph  65. 
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TABLE 

i1 

Year 

I 

Year 

II 

Year 

III 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Beaumont 

9 

20 

5 

16 

50 

Central 

Cleveland 

90 

McKinley 

12 

52 

8 

26 

98 

Southwest 

20 

33 

14 

18 

7 

13 

105 

Today  more  than  ever  we  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  an  Introduction  to  Business  or  Everyday  Business.  It 
has  taken  on  many  names  but  it  is  to  all  basic  business. 
Among  the  problems  facing  Educators  and  Administrators, 
according  to  M.  Herbert  Freeman  and  Christian  Stroop,  are 
the  following: 

1.  Why  does  enrollment  in  Junior  Business 
Training  seem  to  be  decreasing? 

2.  Why  is  there  such,  and  so  much  poor  teaching 
in  this  field? 

3.  What  are  the  proper  objectives  for  the  course? 

4.  What  should  be  the  content  of  the  course  and 
the  methods  required  to  satisfy  the  aims  and 

objectives  ?2 


Walters  found  in  1942  that  general  business  ran  a 
poor  fourth,  in  the  enrollment  in  the  business  education 


1a  Committee  of  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  N.O.M.A. 

"Blueprint  for  Business  Education"  Monograph  65. 
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^Freeman,  M.  Herbert  and  Stroop,  Christine 
United  Business  Education  Association  "Forum1.  Vol.  I No.  II 

p.  20-22. 
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curriculum.  G-eneral  Business  was  taught  in  twenty-seven  of 
fifty  senior  high  schools  in  cities  of  more  than  25,000 
population.  Why  such  a poor  enrollment?  In  spite  of  this  poor 
enrollment  Frederick  G-.  Nichols  assures  us  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  need  and  cry  of  employers  will  be  so  great 
that  the  present  situation  will  be  entirely  changed.  This 
change,  however,  is  partly  up  to  those  who  claim  to  be  business 
teachers.  We  must  be  willing  to  teach  not  only  the  skill 
subjects  but  even  those  basic  business  subjects  which  are  the 
core  of  all  business  operations. 

Probably  the  most  significant  contributions  made  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  content  of  the  course  in 
business  training  were  made  in  eight  closely  correlated  studies 
conducted  at  the  Colorado  State  College  of  Education.-*- 
The  purpose  of  these  studies  was  to  determine  the  basic 
business  information  and  skills  needed  by  everyone. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  businessmen’s  organizations, 
bankers,  real-estate  men,  insurance  agents,  professional 
men,  governmental  agencies,  public  service  companies,  and 
laymen . 

The  conclusions  reached  were: 

1.  Every  pupil,  regardless  of  the  curriculum 
he  is  following  or  the  occupation  he  in- 
tends to  select,  should  be  required  to  take  a 
course  in  G-eneral  Business  Information  so  that 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  common 
business  procedures,  customs,  and  practices  he 
will  use  in  his  everyday  life. 


^Reilly,  Edward  J.  "Need  for  G-eneral  Business  Science? 
Eleventh  Yearbook,  Commercial  Education  Association  of  New  York. 
19*10-1941.  p.  S3-S4. 
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2.  There  is  a body  of  general  business  in- 
formation and  skills  needed  by  a large 
number  of  laymen. 

3.  The  opinions  of  businessmen  furnish  a 
fairly  reliable  source  from  which  to 
secure  content  material  for  a course  in 
the  fundamentals  of  business. 1 

Thomas  L.  Norton  supports  the  above  and  advocates  a 
general  background  course  strongly  but  he  also  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  should  be  continued  in  grades  ten,  eleven 
and  twelve  when  he  states? 

1.  Courses  should  continue  the  work  of  the 
introductory  survey  courses  on  an  ad- 
vanced level. 

2.  Business  education  should  be  an  outgrowth  of  the 
elementary  economics  course. 

3.  During  grades  ten,  eleven  and  twelve,  Business 
I , II , and  III  should  be  offered. 

4.  These  courses  should  include  generalizations 
and  understanding  concerning  the  price  system, 
money,  management,  labor,  marketing,  production, 
and  such  problems  in  business,  beyond  those 
given  in  the  fundamental  course.* 2 


^Reilly,  Edward  J,  MNeed  for  General  Business  Science” 
Eleventh  Yearbook,  Commercial  Education  Association  of  New  York. 
1940-1941.  p.  83-84. 

2 

Norton,  Thomas  L.  Education  for  Work,  Regents*  Inquiry; 

New  York . McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1938.  p.  20&. 
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TABLE  II 


PRACTICES  IN  OTHER  CITIES1 


Column 

I 

City 

Column 

II 

Quest! on: 

Is  Introduction  to  Business  required 
in  the  ninth  year  in  the  business 
curriculum? 

Column 

III 

May  others 

elect  it? 

In  the  Spring  of  1940  the  Accounting  and  Commercial 
Law  Teachers  Association  of  New  York  sent  a questionnaire 
to  the  directors  of  business  education  in  eighteen  cities. 
From  the  replies  and  other  sources,  the  following  situation 
appears  to  exist: 


Philadelphia 

Yes 

No  answer 

Baltimore 

Yes 

Sth  year 

Rochester 

Elective 

Yes 

Jersey  City 

Yes 

No 

St.  Louis 

Elective 

Yes 

New  Orleans 

No  answer 

No  answer 

Denver 

Recommended  elective 

Yes 

Los  Angeles 

Yes 

Yes 

Pittsburgh 

No  answer 

No  answer 

Buffalo 

Yes 

Yes 

Boston 

Clerical  Practice  required 

Yes 

San  Francisco 

Elective 

Yes 

Wilmington 

Yes 

Yes 

Newark 

Yes 

Yes 

Milwaukee 

Yes 

Yes 

Des  Moines 

Yes 

Yes 

Cincinnati 

Elective 

No  answer 

Cleveland 

Yes 

Yes 

Washington 

Yes 

Yes 

Reilly,  Edward  J.  ”Need  for  General  Business  Science.” 
Commercial  Education  Association  Eleventh  Yearbook  1940-4-1- 
p.  S9. 
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TABLE  III 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION1 
Bureau  of  Business  Education 
March,  1945 


The  following  study  Includes  regular  day  schools  only. 


No. 

receiving 

Schools 

Questionnaire 

No.  responding 

Junior  High  School 

147 

117 

High  School 

44o 

402 

Junior  College 

4o 

39 

Subject 

Schools 

Enrollment 

Junior  Business  Training 

169 

14.073 

Principles  of  Business 

10 

451 

Junior  High 

Schools 

Enrollment 

33 

5,112 

High  School 

133 

3.792 

7 

294 

Junior  College 

3 

169 

3 

157 

^California  State  Department  of  Education.  Bureau  of 
Business  Education.  March,  1945  p.104. 
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Controversy  may  continue  as  to  the  best  plan  or  method 
of  giving  pupils  in  our  high  schools  the  basic  business 
education  as  it  is  needed  in  our  present-day  world  but  the 
objectives  will  seldom  be  questioned.  It  is  these  objectives 
which  Ernest  A.  Zelliot  outlines  thus: 

1.  Instruction  in  business  relationships  that  will 
have  high  personal  use  value  for  the  individual 
in  aiding  him  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  avail- 
able and  potential  resources,  irrespective  of  his 
vocation. 

2.  Opportunities  for  exploration  and  guidance 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  functions  of  business 
and  its  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  all. 

4.  A better  understanding  of  fundamental  or  basic 
economic  factors  and  their  interdependence  in 
any  field  of  enterprise. 

5.  A better  understanding  of  fundamental  legal 
aspects  involved  in  business  transactions. 

6.  A better  understanding  of  economic  resources. 

7.  A better  understanding  of  relationships 
existing  between  different  types  of  businesses. 

S.  A better  understanding  of  the  departmental 
relationships  within  a business. 

9.  A better  understanding  of  relationships 
existing  between  business  and  government. 

10.  A better  understanding  of  international 
relationships A 


Zelliot,  Ernest  A.  “Social  Business  Education  in  the 
Post  War  Period*!  National  Business  Education  Quarterly. 
December,  1939.  p.  15. 
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That  Mr.  Zelliot  believes  emphatically  in  the  social 
and  economic  phases  of  business  education  can  easily  be 
ascertained  from  the  above. 

Objectives,  however,  are  worth  while  only  when  they  are 

attainable — only  when  they  are  achieved.  In  setting  up 

instructional  materials  for  the  new  program  of  basic  business 

education,  Business  1 to  S (to  designate  the  subjects  from 

the  traditional  subjects)  much  content  from  the  older 

so-called  social  business  subjects  has  been  included  but  a 

new  attitude  toward  them  has  been  adopted--a  new  purpose 

in  terms  of  new  objectives.  Now,  a concept  of  the  nature 

of  the  presentation  in  each  year  can  be  given  and  a brief 

indication  of  possible  course  content — suggestive  only,  not 

intended  to  be  complete.  These  are  listed  exactly  as  given 

by  Elvin  S.  Eyster  in  his  article  "Basic  Business  Education". 

Business  1 and  2 Ninth  Year 

Units  of  instruction  in  elementary  economic  con- 
cepts, on  the  level  the  pupil  can  appreciate  and 
for  which  he  sees  a direct  application  in  his 
world;  citizenship  activities — social  living, 
civic  responsibilities;  acquaintances  with  business 
occupations . 

Business  5 and  ^ Tenth  Year 

Pre-vocational  bookkeeping,  application  of  sound 
bookkeeping  principles  to  personal  business  affairs, 
principles  of  business  as  emphasized  in  bookkeeping. 

Economic  Geography 

Business  5 Eleventh  Year 


Principles  of  buying;  marketing  as  it  affects 
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business  institutions  and  individuals,  acquain- 
tances with  consumer  business  problems;  applica 
tion  of  practical  economic  principles  for  the 
business  institution  and  for  the  individual. 

Business  6 


The  legal  implications  of  business  activities 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  business  en- 
terprise and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual . 

Business  7 Twelfth  Year 


The  organization,  operation  and  management  of  a 
business;  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  business 
enterprise;  financial  management  personal  and 
business,  emphasis  on  the  small  privately  owned 
business  enterprise. 

Business  8 


Practical  economic  principles;  a summarization 

of  the  economic  concepts  developed  through  the 

four-year  period  of  basic  business  training. 

Setting  up  his  objectives  for  Business  1 to  8 
Elvin  S.  Eyster  continues: 

1.  to  make  a contribution  to  the  all-round 
development  of  the  boy  or  girl  to  contribute 
to  his  general  education. 

2.  to  make  a contribution  toward  raising  the 
economic  understanding  and  intelligence 
and  to  raise  the  standards  by  which  good 
citizenship  is  now  measured  when  applied 
to  the  individual. 

3.  provision  for  training  in  consumer  activities 
of  a business  nature. 

4.  to  provide  training  in  occupational  intelli- 
gence and  understanding .1 


■^Eyster,  Elvin  S.  "Basic  Business  Education." 
National  Business  Education  Quarterly.  10:21-26.  1940. 
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The  basic  business  subjects  lend  themselves  particularly 
well  to  those  points  which  must  be  emphasized  In  every  class: 
penmanship,  spelling,  vocabulary  building,  business  English, 
oral  English,  business  behavior,  business  ethics  and  above 
all  the  development  of  desirable  personality  and  character 
traits  which  develop  the  ability  to  get  along  with  others. 

In  1939  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  after  a study  of  the 
text  books  used  in  Junior  Business  Training  and  course  of 
study  outlines,  states  that  the  topics  to  be  included  may 
be  classified  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Nature  of  wealth  and  its  measurement  in 
terms  of  money 

2.  Budgets  and  their  use  in  the  management 
of  finances.  While  the  emphasis  may  be 
on  money  budgets  the  significance  of 
budgeting  one's  time  should  not  be  over- 
looked; certainly  this  approach  of  budgeting 
affords  an  immediate  opportunity  for  n lab- 
oratory practice”  in  the  dally  life  of  pupils. 

3.  Personal  cash  and  other  records 

4.  Use  of  checking  accounts 

5-  Sending  and  carrying  money 

6.  Preparation  and  use  of  common  business  papers 

7,  Investment  of  money 

5.  Methods  of  financing  personal  or  family  purchases 

9,  Factors  to  be  considered  in  selecting  goods 
and  service 8^ 


^■Zelliot,  Ernest  A.  "Teaching  the  Management  of  Personal 
Finances  in  Junior  Business  Training".  National  Business 
Education  Quarterly.  Fall  1942.  2>:15- 
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Another  attempt  at  conclusively  proving  our  basic 
needs  is  found  in  a survey  made  by  Margaret  Surraann  and 
Ann  Marie  Cooke,  high  school  teachers,  on  the  "Duplication 
Between  Arithmetic  and  Business  Training:" 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  nature  and 
degree  of  duplication  between  materials  taught 
in  Junior  Business  Training  and  Business 
Arithmetic  a project  was  undertaken. 

Seven  Junior  Business  texts  were  analyzed 
to  discover  exactly  what  subject  areas  were 
covered  in  the  majority  of  books.  A list  was 
then  compiled  which  contained  the  following 
information:  topics  appearing  in  the  majority 

of  books,  number  of  books  in  which  each 
particular  topic  appeared,  number  of  pages 
devoted  to  each  topic.  The  same  procedure  was 
followed  in  the  analyses  of  four  business 
Arithmetic  books. 

The  next  step  was  to  compare  the  two  lists. 

In  determining  the  degree  of  duplication  of 
each  area  it  was  found  that  the  topics  listed 
below  were  treated  in  approximately  the  same 
manner  in  both  Business  Arithmetic  and  Junior 
Business  Training  books,  the  main  difference 
being  Arithmetic  books  laid  more  stress  on  the 
Arithmetic  processes  envolved. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED  THE  SAME 

Assessments 
Bonds 
Budgets 
Cash  Records 
Change  Making 
Credit 
Corporations 
Discount 

Federal  Social  Security 

SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  JUNIOR  BUSINESS  TRAINING 

Advertising 

Banking 

Borrowing  Money 


- 
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Buying 

Communication 

Express — Railroad  and  Air 

Insurance 

Negotiable  Instruments 
Parcel  Post 
Partnerships 

Arithmetic  used  these  topics  without  giving  very 
much  concerning  the  subject  of  Business  Training. 1 

The  coinciding  elements  are  easily  ascertained  andthe 

need  for  greater  stress  on  everyday  problems  comes  to  light. 

A child  is  the  future  man  and  as  such  the  future  citizen 

who  governs,  barters  and  trades. 

A survey  of  educational  movement  in  this 
country  shows  a series  of  upheavals  and  develop- 
ments each  of  which  has  made  a contribution  to 
the  total  educational  movement  even  though 
educational  theory  and  practice  has  not  com- 
pletely absorbed  the  original  ideals.  In  recent 
years  we  have  been  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
child-centered  school,  the  school  in  which  the 
child  interest  is  the  dominant  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  curriculum.  While  this  is  not  a new 
idea  in  the  history  of  education,  it  has  been 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  those  who  were 
looking  for  some  way  out  of  the  dilemma  of  a 
school  program  that  is  fitted  only  to  the  needs 
of  a few  young  people. 

Ghost  towns  of  progressive  education  and 
essentialism  mark  the  passing  of  the  old  way 
of  education.  “General  Education”  is  the  term 
applied  to  this  new  bonanza  of  educational 
theory  and  practice. 

It  is  a little  difficult  to  trace  the 
source  of  this  general  education  movement  except 
to  note  that  somewhere  along  the  line  someone 
discovered  that  there  were  certain  experiences 
common  to  almost  every  person.  Among  these 
common  experiences  are  consuming  food,  buying 


Surmann,  Margaret  and  Cooke,  Ann  Marie  “Duplication 
Between  Arithmetic  and  Business  Training."  Journal  of 
Business  Education.  January  1947.  P*  21-22. 
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clothing,  purchasing  shelter,  maintaining 
a home,  being  a member  of  a community.  Along 
with  this  discovery,  it  was  revealed  that  some 
of  the  subjects  in  the  high  school  did  not 
contribute  to  any  of  these  experiences  and  that 
because  of  that  fact  they  were  probably  useless 
from  every  point  of  view. 

Nor  can  the  school  ignore  the  problem  that 
when  the  vocational  element  is  removed  from  the 
school  life  of  the  youngster,  his  most  important 
reason  for  attending  school  is  gone. 

General  Education  is  not  a new  concept  in 
education.  For  many  years  the  science  teachers 
have  recognized  that  much  of  the  material  in 
the  science  courses  was  of  interest  and  value 
to  all  students,  and  they  set  up  courses  in 
general  science  for  those  not  preparing  for 
college.  This  was  followed  in  other  fields  by 
such  courses  as  general  mathematics,  general 
language  and  in  the  field  of  business  education 
by  general  business.  All  of  these  courses  have 
as  their  function  much  of  what  is  today  being 
called  "General  Education. 

The  elements  of  business  education  according  to 
Elvin  S.  Easter,  fulfills  such  a need  for  it  embraces: 

1.  provision  for  the  contribution  of  business 
education  to  general  education 

2.  a contribution  to  training  for  citizenship, 
and  for  economic  understanding  and  intelligence 

3.  provision  for  training  in  those  business 
activities  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
persons  engage  regardless  of  occupation, 
profession  or  social  status 

4.  a contribution  to  the  broader  field  of 
business  knowledge  that  will  result  in 
learners  having  a better  understanding 
of  the  requirements,  the  limitations  and 
the  opportunities  of  business  and  a 


^Forkner,  Hamden  L.  "Education  and  Business — Their 
Responsibilities  and  Obligations  toward  Education  for  Work” 
National  Business  Education  Quarterly.  Fall  194-0.  p.  9- 
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mastery  of  basic  principles  underlying 

business  occupations. 1 

The  skill  subjects  will  ever  be  important,  there  is 
no  controversy  about  that  side  of  the  picture,  but  our  teachers 
must  be  willing  to  see  the  picture  of  business  education  from 
a broader  point  of  view  and  realize  the  necessity  of  the 
social-economic  fundamentals. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  no  boy  or  girl 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  long  in  a secondary  school 
without  being  led  to  get  a much  better  understanding  than 
the  majority  now  have  of  the  principles  and  structure  of 
American  business.  Is  It  not  good  pedogogy  as  well  as  good 
common  sense  for  us  to  Insist  that  the  pupils  who  wish  to 
learn  stenography,  bookkeeping,  office  practice  and  other 
specialized  skills  first  have  a reasonable  understanding  of 
the  general  principles  of  business  in  which  they  may  be  used? 
Unless  the  pressure  of  such  instruction  comes  from  the  business 
teachers  the  traditional  emphasis  on  languages  and  advanced 
mathematics  will  preclude  youth  from  getting  a phase  of 
education  that  is  of  obvious  worth  to  all. 


^Eyster,  Elvin  S.  M Basic  Business  Education” 
National  Business  Education  Quarterly.  10:21-26. 
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CHAPTER  III 


METHOD  OF  SECURING  THE  DATA 

Education  today  faces  the  problem  of  leading  pupils 
to  live  their  lives  completely.  Whether  they  enter  business, 
industry,  agriculture  or  the  professions  they  are  always 
going  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  based  on  the  business  world. 
Every  turn  of  the  corner  will  find  our  students  face  to 
face  with  business.  How  are  they  prepared  to  meet  this 
business  life  and  living? 

In  this  study  the  importance  of  a General  Business 
Education  is  brought  forth  as  something  that  is  vital  to 
the  citizen  of  today.  In  gathering  the  material  the  following 
procedures  were  used. 

1.  Study  of  the  concept  of  the  grade  level  of 
General  Business 

2.  Specific  courses  of  study  were  examined 

3.  A testing  program  was  established  to  give 
to  five  groups,  two  of  which  will  not  have 

had  the  course  in  General  Business  at  any  time. 
Evaluation  of  General  Business  as  a terminal 
course 

5.  Purpose  of  General  Business  determined. 

For  sometime  there  has  been  dissension  as  to  where 
General  Business  should  be  placed  in  a high  school  curricula. 
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The  Dictionary  of  Education1  defines  the  “Senior  High 
School  as  the  upper  part  of  a divided  reorganized  secondary 
school  comprising  usually  grades  ten  to  twelve.”  Although 
subjects  containing  the  same  subject  matter  as  General 
Business  are  taught  in  the  ninth  grade,  there  is  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  educators  as  to  whether  the  ninth  grade  student 
really  understands,  then  takes  as  part  of  himself  many  of  the 
topics  he  is  exposed  to  in  the  early  years  of  his  high  school 
life.  As  a result,  at  the  time  when  a student  needs  the 
material  he  has  been  previously  taught  it  is  not  clear  to 
him  and  the  transfer  is  not  sufficient. 

In  Seton  High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland  all  pupils 
pursue  two  years  academic  and  choose  the  curricula  they  wish 
to  follow  for  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years.  During  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades  the  subjects  taken  are; 


For  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  five  curricula  are 
offered  namely;  Latin-Science , Modern  Classical,  Academic- 
Commercial,  General  Business,  And  General  Academic.  By  means 
of  the  Testing  Program  and  the  Guidance  Department  students 
are  advised  as  to  the  proper  course  to  select.  In  the 


^Dictionary  of  Education.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York.  p.  310. 


Year  Nine 


Year  Ten 


English  I 
Latin  or  Spanish 
World  History 
General  Mathematics 
Physical  Education 


English  II 
Latin  or  Spanish 
Biology 
Algebra 

Physical  Education 
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Commercial  field  one  of  two  curricula  may  be  followed. 


Year  Eleven 


Group  I Group  II 


English  III 
Modern  History 
Shorthand  I 
Business  Arithmetic 
Typing  I 


English  III 
Modern  History 
G-eneral  Business 
Business  Arithmetic 
Typing  I 


Year  Twelve 


Group  I 

English  IV 
American  History 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand  II 
Typing  II 


Group  II 

English  IV 
American  History 
Bookkeeping 
Office  Practice 
Typing  II 


In  the  case  of  Group  I there  has  been  no  course  offered 
in  a previous  year  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  business.  Isn’t  it  logical  to  believe  that  a more 
intelligent  piece  of  work  would  be  accomplished  if  the 
following,  to  name  but  a few,  were  a part  of  the  stenographic 
student’s  knowledge — bill  of  lading.  Federal  Reserve  system, 
types  of  insurance,  sending  telegrams,  and  the  manner  of 
using  checkbooks?  The  need  for  the  course,  General  Business 
Education,  is  seen  in  their  first  year  of  Shorthand.  There 
are  many  occasions  in  the  shorthand  reading  and  dictation 
exercises  where  decided  pauses  must  be  made  to  explain  a term 
such  as  Mf.o.b.M  or  “letter  of  credit.” 

Any  student  desiring  to  take  her  place  in  an  office  will 
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be  required  to  know  far  more  than  the  manipulation  of  an 
acquired  skill.  To  prove  the  verity  of  this  statement  a 
test  in  General  Business  Information  was  given  to  five  com- 
mercial groups.  Three  of  these  groups  were  General  Business 
groups  and  two  were  Stenographic  groups.  The  stenographic 
students  had  chosen  shorthand  with  no  previous  introduction 
to  business  nor  will  they  get  another  course  in  their  senior 
year  which  will  give  them  these  fundamentals. 

This  test  was  given  in  September  to  all  five  of  the 
groups.  Three  of  the  groups  had  then  started  the  year’s 
course  In  General  Business  while  the  other  two  groups  were 
taking  Shorthand  I.  In  June,  the  same  test  was  administered 
to  the  five  groups.  Although  three  of  the  groups  had  had 
the  course  in  General  Business  when  the  test  was  given  again 
in  June  the  Stenographic  group  had  not,  and  a comparison  of 
the  results  of  both  their  September  and  June  tests  was 
carefully  analyzed.  In  this  manner,  it  was  believed  some 
conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  need  for  General 
Business  education  for  all  students  but  particularly  those 
in  the  business  field. 

To  determine  the  value  of  General  Business  as  a 
terminal  subject  has  not  up  to  this  point  been  given  con- 
sideration when  viewed  as  the  course  called  ’’General  Business 
but  in  considering  the  material  that  is  contained  in  such  a 
course  we  may  definitely  think  of  it  as  a terminal  subject. 

In  Seton  High  School,  which  operates  on  the  Plan,  it  is 
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their  first  and  only  business  acquaintance  course.  A terminal 
subject  is  described  as  a course  consisting  of  practical  work 
in  the  social  studies,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  the 
individual  efficient  socially,  more  intelligent  as  a citizen, 
and  more  competent  in  a non  professional  or  semiprofessional 
occupation.  It  is  best  suited  to  pupils  not  planning  to  enter 
higher  institutions  of  learning. 

The  value  then  of  G-ener&l  Business  as  a terminal  subject 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  acquaintance  comes  close  to  the  end 
of  their  school  life  therefore,  if  there  is  to  be  noother 
formal  instruction  in  the  business  field,  certainly,  G-eneral 
Business  has  great  value  as  a terminal  subject. 

In  most  of  our  schools  the  course  known  as  G-eneral 
Business  Education  is  offered  in  the  ninth  grade.  However, 
the  trend  today  is  to  upgrade  our  courses  and  thus  prevent 
many  failures,  which  seems  to  prove  if  there  are  failures 
in  subjects  the  material  contained  in  these  subjects  is 
beyond  the  mental  capacity  of  the  student.  Another  reason 
for  this  upgrading  is  due  to  the  effort  to  bring  about  more 
effective  grade  placement  of  subject  matter  by  postponing 
many  topics  until  students  are  more  mature  and  better  able 
to  grasp  the  significance  and  to  see  its  application  to  life. 
It  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  graduates  of  vocational 
curricula  must  these  days  be  at  least  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age  to  find  employment.  The  ideal  placement  would 
be  in  the  eleventh  grade  when  the  pupil  has  become  adjusted 
to  the  high  school  surroundings  and  the  material  itself  will 
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The  main  purpose  of  the  course  in  General  Business 
Education  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  concepts  and 
skills  so  necessary  for  business  living.  In  many  of  the 
schools  it  is  considered  as  exploratory  to  the  extent  that 
the  student  goes  into  it  with  the  idea  of  finding  out  whether 
or  not  he  is  interested  in  business.  The  social  side  of  the 
picture  is  painted  in  dull  colors  and  it  is  on  this  point 
that  many  of  our  teachers  fail  to  give  to  the  student  all 
that  the  course  has  to  offer.  All  students  must  be  interested 
in  business  because  it  is  part  of  their  life. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  particular  study  the  plan  was 

to  construct  a test  to  prove  the  need  for  General  Business 

Education  for  all  pupils  but  more  particularly  for  those  in 

the  business  field.  After  consultation  with  Doctor  John  L . Rowe, 

of  the  Business  Education  Department  of  Boston  University,  it 

was  decided  there  was  no  need  for  the  construction  of  a test 

as  this  work  had  been  completed  in  1946  by  Miss  Dorothy  Ricmnison 

in  partial  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master 

of  Education.^  Miss  Richardson  had  studied  the  latest  texts 

in  the  field  to  determine  the  topics  covered  in  the  units. 

A study  of  the  syllabi  of  nine  schools  in  the  state  of 

Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  was  made  before  determining  the 

content  subject  matter.  As  a result  of  the  study  General  and 

Specific  objectives  were  derived,  upon  which  the  test  was  to 
be  constructed.  These  Objectives  are  found  in  Appendix  I. 

■^Richardson,  D.  A.  MThe  Construction  and  Evaluation  of  a 
Test  in  Junior  Business  Education!1  Master1  s Thesis.  1947 
Boston  University. 
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Most  of  the  newer  textbooks  and  syllabi  divide  the  material 
in  General  Business  Education  into  units.  Although  the  units 
are  called  by  a variety  of  different  names,  they  all  cover 
primarily  the  same  major  topics. 

General  Business  Education  is  a social-business  subject 
and  places  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  appreciations, 
understandings,  and  abilities  to  apply  information  to  practical 
situations.  Under  each  of  the  major  units  are  listed  briefly 
the  desired  student  outcomes  upon  which  the  test  was  built. 

With  these  specific  objectives  as  a guide,  test  items 
sampling  all  of  the  unit  areas  in  the  field  of  General  Business 
Education  were  written,  and  are  contained  in  the  test. 

Miss  Richardson  compiled  the  test,  then  administered  it 
to  about  one  hundred  students  in  the  school  in  which  she  was 
teaching.  As  a result  the  items  no  one  had  correct  were  omitted 
along  with  those  items  all  had  correct  in  the  Refined  Test. 

A meeting  was  arranged  with  Miss  Richardson  to  discuss 
our  problem,  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  secure  permission  to  use 
her  test.  As  a result  of  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  give 
the  test  to  both  the  General  Business  group  and  the  Stenographic 
group  to  determine  if  there  was  a need  for  all  business  students 
to  have  a general  knowledge  of  business  practice  and  to  ascertain 
how  much  knowledge  has  already  been  assimilated  by  contact. 

The  following  test  has  been  an  attempt  to  prove  this  point 
and  to  allocate  the  subject  to  best  advantage  in  the  high  school 
course.  America  is  basically  a business  country  and  every  high 
school  student  is  an  integral  part  of  America. 
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Experimentally,  the  test  herein  has  been  designed  to 
cover  points  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  if  such  exist,  of  General  Business  Education; 
the  problems  which  confront  the  educators  in  that  field  at 
the  present  day.  Through  its  findings  it  is  hoped  that  the 
real  need  for  General  Business  can  be  specifically  placed; 
that  the  need  for  all  commercial  students  is  that  of  a General 
Business  course;  that  our  present  need  is  not  so  much  to 
up-grade  or  lower  its  position  relative  to  other  subjects 
but  to  convince  educators  in  the  commercial  field  of  the  need 
for  General  Business  in  the  commercial  curriculum. 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 
(constructed  by  Miss  Dorothy  Richardson) 


Name 

Date 

Last  name 
Grade 

first  name 
School 

City 

Date  of  Birth 

Age 

Teacher 
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General  Directions:  This  test  consists  of  three  parts. 

Read  carefully  the  directions  for  each  part. 

You  are  not  expected  to  be  able  to  answer  all  the 
questions,  but  do  the  best  you  can.  Try  to  get  as  many 
correct  as  possible.  Be  at  ease  and  do  not  go  too  fast. 

Do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  any  one  question.  No  question 
about  the  test  will  be  answered  by  the  examiner  after  the 
test  begins. 


Number  of  Items  Score 


Part 

I 

True-False 

28 

Part 

II 

Multiple  Choice 

45 

Part 

III 

Matching 

36 

Total  109 


True-false 


Directions:  Read  each  statement  below.  If  it  is  true,  put 

a plus  sign  (/)  in  the  parentheses  at  the  right.  If  it  is 
false,  put  a zero  (0)  in  the  parentheses. 


Samples : 

a.  Progress  has  been  possible  because  people  work  together  (/) 

b.  A customer  must  give  the  clerk  an  amount  of  money  exactly 

equal  to  the  amount  of  his  purchase.  (0) 
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Those  riding  in  Pullman  cars  must  pay  a fee  in  addition 
to  the  regular  train  fare.  ( ) 

2.  A letter  may  he  included  in  a parcel-post  package  ( ) 

3.  All  material  that  is  to  be  filed  should  be  kept  the 

same  length  of  time.  ( ) 

4.  Fire  insurance  prevents  the  destruction  of  property 

by  fire.  ( ) 

5.  A payee  of  a check  must  present  the  check  to  the  bank 

on  which  it  is  drawn.  ( ) 

6.  Good  service  may  make  up  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 

two  articles.  ( ) 

7.  Special  excursion  rates  sometimes  greatly  decrease  the 

cost  of  traveling.  ( ) 

8.  Better  business  bureaus  serve  consumers  as  well  as 

business  men.  ( ) 

9.  Express  shipments  move  more  rapidly  than  freight.  ( ) 

10.  The  making  of  a wi  11  lessens  the  difficulties  in 

handling  an  estate.  ( ) 

11.  A restrictive  indorsement  may  be  made  with  a rubber 

stamp.  ( ) 

12.  A freight-forwarding  company  collects  goods  from  many 
shippers  in  one  city  and  makes  up  the  shipments  into 
carload  lots  for  other  cities.  ( ) 

13.  If  his  name  Is  spelled  incorrectly  on  a check,  the 

payee  should  destroy  the  check.  ( ) 

14.  It  is  not  worthwhile  to  try  to  save  on  the  purchase 
of  small  items  for  which  the  saving  would  be  at  best 

only  a few  cents.  ( ) 

15.  One!s  expense  for  clothing  is  likely  to  be  less  regular 

than  his  expense  for  streetcar  fare.  ( ) 

16.  On  a deposit  ticket  all  checks  a re  listed  in  one 

amount.  ( ) 

17.  Checks  may  not  be  written  for  amounts  less  than  one 

dollar.  ( ) 

18.  The  left  margin  of  a business  letter  should  be  equal 

to  the  right  margin  in  width.  ( ) 
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19.  The  majority  of  hotels  in  the  United  States  are 

operated  on  the  American  Plan.  ( ) 

20.  The  cost  of  a postal  money  order  is  the  face  value 

of  the  order.  ( ) 

21.  Purchases  should  be  made  altogether  on  the  basis  of 

quality.  ( ) 

22.  A budget  guarantees  that  one  will  save  a definite 

sum  each  week.  ( ) 

23.  A standard  budget  is  a budget  that  everyone  should 

use.  ( ) 

24.  When  a deposit  is  to  be  sent  through  the  mail,  the 

checks  should  be  indorsed  in  blank.  ( ) 

25.  A high  rate  of  return  is  the  most  desirable  feature 

of  an  investment.  ( ) 

26.  Air-mail  letters  must  bear  air-mail  stamps.  ( ) 

27.  Travelers’  checks  can  be  cashed  without  any 
identification  in  addition  to  the  signature  of 

the  payee.  ( ) 

28.  Saving  means  the  same  as  thrift.  ( ) 


MULTIPLE-CHOICE 

Directions;  Place  in  the  parentheses  at  the  right  of  each 
of  the  following  statements  the  number  that  represents  the 
group  of  words  that  correctly  complete  the  statement. 

Sample;  An  exchange  of  goods  for  goods  is  (1)  barter; 

(2)  a business  transaction;  (3)  a check.  (1) 


1.  A budget  of  money  is  needed  because  (1)  it  decreases 
waste;  (2)  it  helps  one  to  spend  wisely  and  to  save; 

(3)  it  increases  one’s  income;  (4)  it  makes  possible 

more  money  for  clothes.  ( ) 

2.  A canceled  check  is  (1)  a blank  check;  (2)  a counter 
check;  (3)  a check  which  the  bank  refused  to  pay; 

(4)  a check  which  serves  as  a receipt  for  payment.  ( ) 
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4.  Ink  rather  than  pencil  should  be  used  in  writing  checks 
because  (1)  writing  in  ink  looks  better;  (2)  ink  pro- 
vides greater  safety;  (3)  the  use  of  ink  is  more 
convenient.  ( ) 

5..  If  you  are  answering  the  telephone  for  Talbot  Company, 
you  should  say  (1)  ,,Hello,,;  (2)  "Who  is  this?" 

(3)  "Talbot  Company";  (4)  "To  whom  do  you  wish  to  speak 

6.  The  interest  on  $3000  at  6%  for  60  days  is  (1)  $18; 

(2)  #9;  (3)  $30;  (4)  $15.  ( ) 

7.  A telephone  directory  is  used  most  frequently  as  a 

source  of  (1)  general  information  about  telephone 
services;  (2)  telephone  numbers;  (3)  the  addresses  of 
subscribers;  (4)  information  about  toll  calls.  ( ) 

8.  In  the  alphabetic  section  of  a telephone  directory 
which  one  of  the  four  following  names  is  given  first? 

(1)  Margaret  Smith;  (2)  M.  S.  Smyth;  (3)  Mary  Smith; 

(4)  M.  Smith.  ( ) 

9.  First-class  mail  consists  largely  of  (1)  letters;  (2) 

magazines;  (3)  newspapers;  (4)  packages.  ( ) 

10.  A depositor's  account  is  overdrawn  when  (1)  all  his 

blank  checks  have  been  used;  (2)  checks  have  been  written 
for  more  than  his  deposits;  (3)  his  deposits  are  larger 


than  the  amount  of  his  checks;  (4)  all  his  money  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  bank.  ( ) 

11.  Money  is  frequently  sent  by  telegraph  instead  of  other 
methods  because  (1)  it  is  safe;  (2)  it  is  cheap; 

(3)  it  Is  rapid;  (4)  this  method  does  not  require 

the  payee  to  be  identified.  ( ) 

12.  A signa  ture  card  Is  signed  by  (1)  the  depositor; 

(2)  the  bank  clerk;  (3)  the  payee  of  the  checks; 

(4)  those  who  introduce  others  at  the  bank.  ( ) 

13.  A United  States  savings  bond  with  a face  value  of 
$50  may  be  purchased  for  (1)  $18.75;  (2)  $50; 

(3)  $37.50;  (4)  $100.  ( ) 

14.  A liquid  investment  is  one  which  (1)  is  exceptionally 

safe;  (2)  has  a high  rate  of  return;  (3)  it  is  readily 
turned  into  cash;  (4)  is  liable  to  be  lost.  ( ) 


15.  A night  letter  is  delivered  (1)  as  soon  as  it  is 

received  at  the  telegraph  office;  (2)  any  time  during 
the  night;  (3)  within  two  hours;  (4)  the  next  morning  ( ) 
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16.  Automobile  insurance  which  protects  one  from  damage 
to  his  own  car  is  (1)  property  damage  insurance; 

(2)  public  liability  insurance;  (5)  collision 
insurance;  (4)  bodily  injury  insurance.  ( ) 

17.  The  proceeds  of  a note  is  (1)  the  amount  of  the  loan; 

(2)  interest  taken  in  advance;  (3)  interest  less 

discount;  (4)  the  face  less  the  discount.  ( ) 

18.  F.  D.  I.  C.  is  the  abbreviation  for  an  organization 
that  (1)  rents  safety  deposit  boxes;  (2)  insures 
deposits;  (3)  acts  as  a clearing  house  for  member 
banks;  (4)  makes  loans  to  banks  in  need  of  money.  ( ) 

19.  The  maximum  weight  for  a parcel  post  package  is 
(l)  50  pounds;  (2)  70  pounds;  (3)  75  pounds; 

(4)  80  pounds;  ( ) 

20.  A note  dated  January  30  for  one  month  will  be  due 

(1)  February  30;  (2)  February  28;  (3)  March  1; 

(4)  March  2.  ( ) 

21.  The  time  of  a note  dated  March  1 and  due  April  30 
is  (1)  2 months;  (2)  60  days;  (3)  30  days 

(4)  61  days.  ( ) 

22.  Business  transactions  are  completed  by  (1)  business 
men  only;  (2)  consumers  only;  (3)  producers  only; 

(4)  almost  everyone.  ( ) 

23.  Nickels  are  listed  on  a deposit  ticket  under  the 
heading  of  (1)  nickels;  (2)  silver;  (3)  currency; 

(4)  checks.  ( ) 

24.  A pullman  ticket  can  be  returned  to  the  office  for 
a refund  of  the  price  (1)  at  time  before  the  train 
leaves;  (2)  up  to  the  day  before  the  train  leaves; 

(3)  within  not  more  than  3 days  after  the  train 

leaves;  (4)  within  one  year  after  the  train  leaves  ( ) 

25.  When  a person  is  buying  property,  he  should  have 

the  title  examined  by  a lawyer  because  (1)  the  buyer 
may  not  be  receiving  a good  title;  (2)  the  property 
may  not  be  worth  the  amount  paid;  (3)  lawyers  charge 
only  reasonable  fees  for  their  services.  ( ) 

26.  The  form  of  business  organization  that  has  the 
greatest  chance  of  expanding  is  (1)  the  corporation; 

(2)  the  partnership;  (3)  the  sole  proprietorship.  ( ) 

27.  Life  insurance  may  be  a means  of  saving  because 

(1)  insurance  is  a protection  against  risk;  (2) 
regular  payments  of  premiums  are  required;  (3)  most 
policies  have  a cash  surrender  value.  ( ) 
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28,  A credit  union  loans  monev  to  (1)  merchants;  (2)  those 
who  wish  to  buy  homes;  (3)  its  own  members;  (4)  those 
who  can  pay  the  highest  rate  of  interest  ( ) 

29.  If  the  maker  of  a note  does  not  have  sufficient 
property  or  a sufficiently  good  reputation  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  borrow  money  on  a note  for  which 
he  alone  Is  responsible,  he  may  get  someone  who  has 

roperty  to  indorse  the  note  for  (1)  partial  payment 
2)  security;  (3)  collection. 

30.  In  a telegram  the  abbreviation  C.  0.  D.  is  counted 
as  (1)  one  word;  (2)  two  words;  (3)  three  words; 

(4)  six  words; 

31.  A monopoly  exists  when  one  group  or  person  (1)  has 
complete  control  of  the  supply  of  service  or  a 
commodity;  (2)  has  formed  a corporation;  (3)  is 
earning  large  profits;  (4)  owns  and  operates  a 
retail  store. 

32.  A drawer  should  stop  payment  on  a check  when 

(1)  the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn  has  failed; 

(2)  the  check  is  not  indorsed;  (3)  he  does  not 
wish  the  bank  to  pay  the  check;  (4)  the  payee  is 
a business. 

33.  Wholesalers  usually  get  cheaper  transportation  rates 

than  do  retailers  because  (1)  they  buy  in  large 
quantities;  (2)  they  buy  more  often;  (3)  they  are 
closer  to  the  Manufacturers.  ( ) 

34.  The  cost  of  each  unit  manufactured  in  large  quantities 

is  usually  (1)  greater  than;  (2)  less  than;  (3)  the 
same  as;  the  cost  of  each  unit  manufactured  in  small 
quantities.  ( ) 

35.  The  one  who  cashes  a postal  money  order  should  place 
his  indorsement  (1)  on  the  front  of  the  money  order; 

(2)  on  the  back  of  the  money  order  near  the  center; 

(3)  on  the  back  of  the  money  order  near  the  left  end.  ( ) 

36.  When  it  is  11  A.  M.  in  New  York,  it  is  (1)  8 A.  M.  ; 

(2)  9 A.  M.  ; (3)  2 P.  M.  ; (4)  3 P.  M.  in 

San  Francisco.  ( ) 

37.  The  rates  for  automobile  insurance  in  a particular 
community  depend  upon  (1)  the  number  of  automobiles 
owned;  (2)  the  profits  of  the  insurance  company; 

(3)  the  enforcement  of  the  speed  laws;  (4)  the  number 

of  automobile  accidents  in  the  community.  ( ) 

38.  A business  organized  as  a partnership  is  usually  owned 

by  (1)  one  person;  (2)  two  to  five  persons;  (3) 
thousands  of  persons;  (4)  any  number  of  persons.  ( ) 


( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
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38.  The  time  a letter  is  received  is  often  stamped  on  the 
letter  so  that  the  business  will  know  (1)  whether  the 
letter  was  answered  promptly;  (2)  whether  or  not  there 
were  inclosures;  (3)  how  fast  the  mail  is.  ( ) 

40.  Banking  is  a business  that  is  engaged  chiefly  in 

(1)  service;  (2)  production;  (3)  distribution.  ( ) 

41.  The  most  important  characteristic  of  a telegram  is 

(1)  brevity;  (2)  clearness;  (3)  correct  spelling; 

(4)  neatness.  ( ) 

42.  If  a travelers’  check  is  lost,  the  financial  loss  is 
suffered  by  (1)  the  traveler;  (2)  the  American 
Express  Company;  (3)  the  one  who  finds  the  check; 

(4)  no  one.  ( ) 

43.  Research  departments  are  maintained  by  business 
because  they  are  (1)  expensive;  (2)  increase  profits; 

(3)  are  a benefit  to  society.  ( ) 

44.  Correspondence  with  different  persons  that  is  filed 

in  a miscellaneous  folder  should  be  arranged  according 
to  (1)  date  of  the  letter;  (2)  the  alphabetic  sequence 
of  names;  (3)  the  quantity.  ( ) 

45.  The  most  costly  type  of  insurance  is  (1)  term; 

(2)  ordinary  life;  (3)  endowment;  (4)  limited-payment 

life.  ( ) 


'•J 
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Matching 

Directions:  Read  each  statement  in  Column  II  and  find  in 

Dolumn  I the  word  or  term  which  matches  it.  Write  in  the 
parentheses  after  the  statement  the  number  of  the  word  or 
expression  that  matches  it.  The  first  item  is  given  as 
a sample 

■>('  "a"  *<£•  vr  -<  -■  -X'  -/t  "s  v-  "X" 


Column  I 

1.  Bank  Draft  0. 

2.  Cashiers  Check  1. 

3.  Check  Protector 

4.  Checkbook 

5.  Check-Signing  Machine  2. 

6.  Commercial  Bank 

7.  Deposit  Ticket 

3.  Mutual  Savings  Bank  3. 

9.  Post-Dated  Check 

10.  Raised  Check  4. 

11.  Savings  Bank 

12.  Voucher  Check 

5. 


6. 

7. 

8. 


Column  I 


1.  Barter  1. 

2.  Bill 

3.  Business  Transaction  2. 

4.  Dividend 

5.  Pace  Value 

6.  Interest  3. 

7.  Maturity  Value  4. 

3.  Statement  of  Account 


5. 


C o lumn  1 1 

A book  of  blank  checks  (4) 

A slip  on  which  the  items 
to  be  put  in  the  bank  are 
listed  ( ) 

A check  on  which  the  amount 
was  increased  after  it  was 
issued  ( ) 

A bank  in  which  the  depositors 
are  the  owners  ( ) 

A bank  which  accepts  money 
on  deposit  against  which 
checks  may  be  drawn.  ( ) 

A check  which  a bank  draws 
on  its  own  funds  and  uses 
frequently  In  paying  its 
own  expenses.  ( ) 

A machine  that  stamps  the 
amount  on  a check.  ( ) 

A check  which  a bank  draws 
on  its  deposit  in  another 
bank  ( ) 

A regular  check  which  also 
contains  a space  to  state  the 
purpose  for  which  the  check 
is  issued.  ( ) 


Column  II 

An  exchange  of  goods  for 
goods.  ( ) 

The  income  of  a corporation 
that  is  paid  to  the  stock- 
holders. ( ) 

The  principal  of  a note.  ( ) 

A record  of  transactions 
for  a certain  period  of  time 
which  is  sent  to  a customer  ( ) 

A record  of  a charge  for 
services.  ( ) 


. 
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Column  I 

1.  Cablegram 

2.  Cipher 

3.  Code 

4.  Day  Letter 

5*  Dial  Telephone 

6.  Fast  Telegram 

7.  Manual  Telephone 

8.  Person-to-person 
call 


Column  I 

1.  Beneficiary 

2.  Cashier 

3.  Consignee 

4.  Consignor 

5.  Creditor 

6.  Debtor 

7.  Employee 

8.  Employer 

9.  Insured  Person 

10.  Retailer 

11.  Wholesaler 


Column  II 

. A message  sent  from  one 
continent  to  another  by 
wires  laid  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  ( ) 

. A telephone  which  permits 
the  one  calling  to  make  his 
own  connection  ( ) 

. A telephone  that  requires 
the  central  operator  to 
make  the  connection  ( ) 

. A message  sent  by  telegraph 
companies  from  a land 
station  to  a ship  ( ) 

. A call  in  which  the  one 
calling  will  speak  to  any 
person  who  answers  the 
number  being  called  ( ) 

. A message  for  which  the 
charge  is  based  on  50  words 

( ) 

. A message  for  which  the 

charge  is  based  on  10  words ( ) 


Column  II 

. One  who  owes  something  to 
another  ( ) 

. A person  who  has  charge 

of  money  ( ) 

. One  who  works  for  another  ( ) 

. A person  to  whom  an 

insurance  policy  Is  payable 

( ) 

. A person  who  sells  directly 
to  consumers  ( ) 

. The  one  who  receives  a 

freight  shipment  ( ) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


. 


. 

. 
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C olumn  I 

1.  American  Plan  Hotel  1. 

2.  Annuity  Policy 

3.  Estate 

4.  European  Plan  Hotel 

5.  Industrial  Insurance  2. 

6.  Local  Train 

7.  Participating  Policy  3. 

8.  Premium 

9.  Public  Utility 

10.  Through  Train 

11.  Tourist  Bureau  4. 

12.  Travelers*  Aid 

5. 


6. 

7. 


8. 


Column  II 

An  association  that  maintains 


an  office  in  large  depots  to 
to  give  information  and  help 
to  travelers  ( ) 

All  property  left  by  a 
deceased  person  ( ) 

Companies  that  provide  gas, 
water  and  electricity  and  in 
which  competition  is  not 
permitted  ( ) 

A train  that  stops  at  only 
a few  of  the  stations  by 
which  it  passes  ( ) 

A policy  that  permits  a 
policyholder  to  share  in  the 
earnings  of  the  company  ( ) 

A regular  payment  on  an 
insurance  policy  ( ) 

A plan  whereby  the  amount 
charged  for  each  day  includes 
the  cost  of  the  room  only  ( ) 


A policy  on  which  a person 
pays  a certain  sum  of  money 
and  then  receives  regular 
monthly,  quarterly  or  yearly 
payments  ( ) 

A plan  whereby  the  amount 
charged  for  each  day  includes 
the  cost  of  the  room  and 
meals  ( ) 
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Answer  Sheet 


True -False 

Multiple  Choice 

Matching 

1.  T 

1.  2 

1.  7 

2.  F 

2.  4 

2.  10 

3.  F 

3.  4 

3.  8 

4,  F 

4.  2 

4.  6 

5.  F 

5.  3 

5.  2 

6.  T 

6.  3 

6.  3 

7.  T 

7.  2 

7.  1 

8.  T 

8.  4 

8.  12 

9.  T 

9.  1 

. 

10.  T 

10.  2 

11.  T 

11.  3 

12.  T 

12.  1 

1.  1 

13.  F 

13.  3 

2.  4 

14.  F 

14.  3 

3.  5 

15.  T 

15.  4 

4.  8 

16.  F 

16.  3 

5.  2 

17.  F 

17.  4 

18.  T 

18.  2 

19.  F 

19.  2 

1.  1 

20.  F 

20.  2 

2.  5 

21.  F 

21.  2 

3.  7 

22.  F 

22.  4 

4.  9 

23.  F 

23.  2 

5.  10 

24.  F 

24.  1 

6.  4 

25.  F 

25.  1 

7.  6 

26.  F 

26.  1 

27.  T 

27.  3 

28.  F 

28.  3 

1.  12 

29.  2 

2.  3 

30.  1 

3.  9 

31.  1 

4.  10 

32.  3 

5.  7 

33.  1 

6.  8 

34.  2 

7.  4 

35.  1 

8.  2 

36.  1 

9.  1 

37.  4 

38.  2 

39.  1 

10.  5 

40.  1 

1.  6 

41.  2 

2.  2 

42.  4 

3.  7 

43.  2 

4.  1 

44.  2 

5.  10 

45.  3 

6.  3 

4 


CHAPTER  IV 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  DATA 

A good  general  maps  out,  tests  and  then  tries  his  plans 
before  carrying  them  through  to  completion.  Obviously,  he  has 
before  him  all  possible  data  that  might  lead  the  enemy  to 
outwit  him.  So  in  the  field  of  education  and  particularly 
that  of  G-eneral  Business  Education  have  we  tried  to  attain 
a standard  of  Judgment  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  high 
school  student  in  the  business  course.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  tests,  already  incorporated,  were  administered  at  intervals 
sufficient  to  allow  for  deviation  in  time  and  material. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  state  definitely  and  interpret  the 
findings  of  the  experimentation.  An  attempt  has  been  made, 
therefore,  to  incorporate  at  this  time,  not  only  the  definite 
figures  resulting  from  the  experiment  but  to  depict  by  means 
of  graphs  and  charts  a quick  view  of  the  situation  to  compare 
the  results  of  the  preliminary  testing  with  that  of  the  later 
findings  and  to  show  the  possibility  of  using  G-eneral  Business 
Education  as  a basic  subject  in  the  Business  Course.  If  the 
core  curriculum  is  advisable  in  a general  course,  could  there 
and  should  there  not  be  a true  core  subject  in  a specific 
curriculum? 

The  following  information,  therefore,  has  been  compiled 
from  data  gained  through  experimentation.  It  will  be  noted 
that  every  possible  variation  has  been  taken  into  account  in 
regard  to  types  of  questions  on  truly  objective  tests.  The 

Boston  University 
School  of  Eductor, 
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variety  has  been  composed,  of  109  possible  statements  with  a 
maximum  for  True -False  of  twenty-eight;  Multiple  Choice  of 
forty-five;  and  Matching  type  of  thirty-six.  This  division 
was  determined  as  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  an  authentic 
reliable. 

It  was  thought  necessary  here  to  give  the  distribution 
of  Intelligence  quotients  in  order  to  clarify  the  results 
which  will  follow. 


TABLE  IV 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT1 

FOR  ALL  GROUPS 


Sections 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

122-125.9 

1 

118-121.9 

4 

1 

114-117.9 

7 

3 

110-113.9 

4- 

6 

1 

1 

1 

106-109.9 

3 

9 

2 

5 

5 

102-105.9 

8 

7 

7 

3 

93-101. 9 

5 

7 

4 

8 

10 

94-  99.9 

2 

3 

12 

6 

6 

90-  93.9 

2 

3 

6 

6 

5 

86-  89.9 

4 

8 

5 

82-  85.9 

3 

1 

Number 

36 

38 

39 

37 

37 

Mean 

107.6 

104-.6 

96.0 

97.8 

99.17 

^ Short  f ornn-Calif ornia  Mental  Maturity  Test.  Published  by 
the  California  Test  Bureau,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  ornia.  19  4-7* 
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The  preceding  Table  shows  that  Sections  3.  and  5 are 
about  equal  intelligence.  Sections  1 and  2 are  somewhat  higher 
Table  IV  summarizes  the  results  of  the  California  Mental 
Maturity  test  which  was  administered  to  these  students  in 
their  eleventh  year  at  Seton  High  School.  It  is  evident  from 
the  Table  that  the  Stenographic  group  Including  Sections 
1 and  2 are  slightly  higher  in  intelligence  while  Sections 
3.  4 and  5,  of  the  General  Business  group  are  somewhat  lower. 

The  charts  and  graphs,  therefore,  are  a complete  record- 
ing of  the  results  of  experimentation  with  five  groups 
situated  in  accord  with  the  experiment  as  stated.  The 
deviation  between  the  tests,  accurately  checked  with  time 
and  material  element,  are  as  follows. 
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TABLE  V-A 

COMPARATIVE  CHART  SHOWING- 
RESULTS  OP  TESTING-  PROG-RAM  TO  STUDENTS 
SECTION  I (STENOGRAPHIC  STUDENTS  NOT  TAKING 
GENERAL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION) 


e suits  of  Richardson 
est  administered  in 
eptember,  194-7 


Results  of  Richardson 
test  administered  in 
June,  1946 


•ue-False 

.tching 

iltiple-Choice 


Horizontal  - Number  of  pupils 
Vertical  - Number  of  items  correct 
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TABLE  V-B 

ELABORATION  OF  TESTING  PROGRAM 
SHOWING  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENTS  SCORES  AND  GROWTHS 
SECTION  I (STENOGRAPHIC  STUDENTS  NOT  TAKING  GENERAL  BUSINESS) 
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Results  of  Richardson  Results  of  Richardson 

test  administered  in  test  administered  in 

September,  1947  June,  1948 


True 

False 

Multiple 

Choice 

Matching 

Total 

Score 

True 

False 

Multiple 

Choice 

Matching 

Total 

Score 

IQ 

rupxi 

i 

16 

29 

19 

64 

23 

29 

30 

S2 

104 

2 

13 

27 

20 

60 

21 

2g 

24 

73 

90 

3 

13 

17 

lg 

4S 

23 

27 

27 

77 

115 

4 

16 

30 

24 

70 

lg 

31 

27 

76 

100 

5 

17 

22 

16 

55 

22 

36 

30 

gg 

115 

6 

10 

21 

21 

52 

16 

25 

30 

81 

105 

7 

12 

20 

23 

55 

15 

33 

27 

75 

104 

g 

17 

22 

26 

65 

20 

29 

25 

74 

110 

9 

l4 

21 

23 

5g 

20 

33 

27 

go 

103 

10 

15 

21 

2g 

64 

17 

36 

32 

g5 

99 

11 

9 

17 

17 

43 

17 

30 

22 

69 

115 

12 

9 

lg 

16 

43 

16 

30 

25 

71 

99 

13 

14 

30 

29 

73 

19 

36 

31 

85 

122 

14 

14 

21 

24 

59 

17 

33 

36 

g6 

121 

15 

9 

19 

19 

47 

16 

39 

2g 

83 

116 

16 

14 

25 

14 

53 

lg 

25 

29 

72 

103 

17 

16 

23 

27 

66 

lg 

29 

2g 

75 

106 

IS 

IS 

22 

31 

71 

22 

36 

31 

S9 

120 

19 

15 

22 

24 

61 

19 

34 

30 

83 

109 

20 

14 

22 

14 

50 

17 

30 

25 

72 

101 

21 

13 

17 

16 

46 

17 

29 

29 

75 

105 

22 

lg 

32 

22 

72 

17 

39 

29 

85 

104 

2? 

16 

22 

24 

62 

20 

33 

26 

79 

107 

24 

lg 

24 

22 

64 

lg 

30 

32 

go 

120 

25 

17 

27 

lg 

62 

21 

35 

25 

81 

99 

26 

14 

2g 

26 

6g 

19 

35 

30 

84 

116 

27 

21 

2g 

27 

76 

22 

32 

30 

84 

105 

2g 

16 

2g 

21 

65 

20 

38 

31 

89 

116 

29 

16 

lg 

22 

56 

24 

29 

26 

79 

no 

30 

lg 

24 

25 

67 

2g 

33 

29 

90 

n4 

31 

15 

2g 

30 

73 

17 

33 

34 

84 

113 

32 

9 

lg 

lg 

45 

19 

32 

2g 

79 

94 

33 

12 

22 

20 

54 

19 

30 

27 

76 

no 

34 

15 

lg 

15 

4g 

15 

29 

22 

66 

92 

35 

16 

24 

25 

65 

lg 

2g 

24 

70 

95 

36 

19 

2g 

22 

69 

19 

32 

24 

75 

120 

TABLE  VI -A 

COMPARATIVE  CHART  SHOWING 
RESULTS  OF  TESTING  PROGRAM  TO  STUDENTS 
IN  SECTION  II  (STENOGRAPHIC  STUDENTS  NOT  TAKING 
GENERAL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION) 
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True-False 
Matching 
Multiple-Choi ce 


Horizontal  - Number  of  pupils 
Vertical  - Number  of  items  correct 
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TABLE  VI -B 


ELABORATION  OF  TESTING  PROGRAM  57 

SHOWING  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENTS  SCORES  AND  GROWTHS 
SECTION  II  (STENOGRAPHIC  STUDENTS  NOT  TAKING  GENERAL  BUSINESS) 


Results  of  Richardson 
test  administered  in 
September,  1947 


Results  of  Richardson 
test  administered  in 
June,  194S 


Pupil 

True 

False 

Multiple 

Choice 

Matching 

Total 

Score 

True 

False 

Multiple 

Choice 

Matching 

Total 

Score 

IQ 

1 

24 

IS 

17 

59 

IS 

23 

IS 

59 

103 

2 

13 

23 

16 

52 

14 

2S 

19 

61 

112 

3 

12 

22 

13 

47 

17 

24 

25 

66 

99 

4 

16 

23 

25 

64 

17 

25 

22 

64 

110 

5 

20 

29 

30 

79 

21 

29 

27 

77 

109 

6 

13 

23 

16 

52 

16 

24 

22 

62 

98 

7 

16 

26 

24 

66 

13 

26 

25 

64 

10S 

S 

17 

21 

24 

62 

15 

23 

24 

62 

116 

9 

13 

21 

IS 

52 

13 

32 

21 

66 

107 

10 

14 

25 

IS 

57 

16 

25 

20 

61 

93 

11 

9 

24 

20 

53 

12 

24 

20 

56 

100 

12 

20 

26 

2S 

74 

17 

2S 

25 

70 

119 

13 

IS 

2S 

27 

73 

17 

36 

29 

82 

110 

14 

14 

24 

21 

59 

14 

25 

26 

65 

100 

15 

19 

26 

25 

70 

21 

27 

28 

76 

111 

16 

16 

23 

IS 

67 

IS 

21 

19 

58 

105 

17 

16 

25 

20 

61 

16 

27 

27 

70 

103 

IS 

19 

27 

23 

69 

21 

24 

26 

67 

10S 

19 

16 

23 

25 

64 

21 

2S 

23 

72 

92 

20 

14 

24 

29 

67 

16 

28 

29 

73 

109 

21 

20 

2S 

24 

72 

19 

24 

27 

70 

10S 

22 

16 

26 

29 

71 

16 

27 

21 

64 

101 

23 

22 

30 

24 

76 

17 

35 

24 

76 

99 

24 

15 

2S 

33 

76 

19 

31 

26 

76 

95 

25 

11 

19 

21 

51 

13 

23 

21 

57 

108 

26 

12 

22 

19 

53 

14 

25 

19 

5S 

99 

27 

13 

24 

22 

59 

17 

23 

25 

65 

115 

2S 

IS 

2S 

25 

71 

16 

28 

27 

71 

116 

29 

16 

22 

9 

47 

12 

26 

22 

60 

95 

30 

14 

29 

21 

64 

15 

29 

25 

69 

95 

31 

IS 

20 

25 

63 

IS 

28 

30 

76 

107 

32 

12 

24 

26 

62 

IS 

24 

21 

63 

104 

33 

17 

30 

IS 

65 

IS 

31 

28 

77 

111 

34 

24 

27 

16 

67 

19 

21 

22 

62 

10S 

35 

16 

24 

24 

64 

22 

2S 

21 

71 

105 

36 

16 

26 

17 

59 

16 

28 

25 

69 

93 

37 

16 

27 

19 

62 

16 

29 

21 

66 

104 

3# 

13 

29 

19 

61 

14 

29 

26 

69 

110 
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COMPARATIVE  CHART  SHOWING 
RESULTS  OF  TESTING  PROGRAM  TO  STUDENTS 
IN  SECTION  III  (GROUP  HAVING  GENERAL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION)  58 


Results  of  Richardson 
test  administered  in 
September,  194-7 


Results  of  Richardson 
test  administered  in 
June,  194S 


'True-False 
Matching 
Multiple-Choi  ce. 


Horizontal  - Number  of  pupils 
Vertical  - Number  of  items  correct 


1 

2 

l 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

1$ 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

2S 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

36 

39 
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LAB0RATI0N  OF  TESTING-  PROGRAM 
NDIVIDUAL  STUDENTS  SCORES  AND  GROWTHS 
N III  (GROUP  HAVING  GENERAL  BUSINESS) 
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Results  of  Richardson  Results  of  Richardson 

test  administered  in  test  administered  in 

September,  1947  June,  194S 


True 

False 

1 Multiple 
Choice 

Matching 

Total 

Score 

True 

False 

Multiple 

Choice 

Matching 

Total 

Score 

IQ. 

19 

21 

19 

59 

23 

35 

31 

S9 

97 

15 

22 

14 

51 

25 

27 

27 

79 

100 

IS 

19 

6 

43 

25 

31 

27 

93 

95 

11 

19 

16 

46 

20 

35 

26 

SI 

95 

13 

25 

20 

56 

23 

37 

29 

91 

104 

IS 

27 

26 

71 

25 

40 

33 

9S 

104 

IS 

27 

24 

69 

21 

32 

2S 

SI 

104 

12 

12 

11 

35 

14 

30 

25 

69 

65 

11 

27 

24 

62 

25 

3S 

32 

95 

99 

16 

25 

15 

56 

24 

34 

30 

SS 

97 

14 

27 

23 

64 

23 

30 

39 

92 

92 

15 

20 

21 

56 

23 

16 

23 

62 

S9 

15 

19 

13 

47 

25 

30 

30 

S5 

96 

13 

20 

9 

42 

22 

33 

34 

S9 

95 

17 

25 

25 

67 

22 

29 

2S 

79 

97 

12 

20 

23 

55 

23 

33 

30 

S6 

103 

11 

24 

21 

56 

20 

31 

30 

SI 

91 

14 

16 

19 

49 

23 

33 

27 

72 

S4 

12 

15 

15 

42 

23 

33 

25 

SI 

SS 

16 

30 

27 

73 

23 

39 

32 

94 

110 

13 

23 

19 

55 

24 

33 

33 

90 

93 

19 

26 

2S 

73 

24 

35 

31 

90 

SS 

IS 

17 

23 

5S 

16 

24 

IS 

5S 

S4 

S 

17 

7 

32 

23 

30 

30 

S3 

93 

14 

27 

22 

62 

25 

3S 

24 

97 

10S 

12 

29 

17 

5S 

25 

31 

2S 

S4 

103 

12 

19 

16 

4S 

19 

32 

26 

77 

92 

IS 

15 

IS 

51 

19 

31 

35 

S5 

90 

14 

24 

25 

63 

25 

27 

33 

65 

97 

9 

16 

12 

37 

20 

22 

32 

74 

97 

9 

17 

14 

4o 

20 

35 

2S 

63 

97 

9 

16 

15 

40 

21 

35 

30 

S 6 

S7 

11 

23 

11 

45 

20 

37 

30 

S7 

106 

S 

22 

12 

42 

20 

36 

25 

63 

95 

13 

26 

IS 

57 

25 

39 

36 

100 

93 

15 

24 

26 

65 

IS 

33 

29 

SO 

10  4 

16 

22 

15 

53 

24 

35 

33 

92 

95 

11 

25 

24 

60 

25 

36 

31 

92 

104 

20 

22 

19 

61 

25 

37 

2S 

90 

99 
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COMPARATIVE  CHART  SHOWING 
RESULTS  OF  TESTING  PROGRAM  TO  STUDENTS 
SECTION  IV  (GROUP  HAVING  GENERAL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION) 
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Results  of  Richardson 
test  administered  in 
September,  194-7 


Results  of  Richardson 
test  administered  in 
June,  194-S 


True-False 
Matching 
Multiple-Choi  ce. 


Horizontal  - Number  of  pupils 
Vertical  - Number  of  items  correct 


, 
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TABLE  VIII-B 


ELABORATION  OF  TESTING  PROGRAM 
SHOWING  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENTS  SCORES  AND  GROWTHS 
SECTION  IV  (GROUP  HAVING  GENERAL  BUSINESS) 


Results  of  Richardson  Results  of  Richardson 

test  administered  in  test  administered  in 

September,  19*4-7  June,  1948 


Pupil 

True 

False 

Multiple 

Choice 

Matching 

Total 

Score 

True 

False 

Multiple 

Chcice 

Matching 

Total 

Score 

10, 

1 

g 

25 

20 

53 

22 

36 

34 

92 

98 

2 

10 

22 

23 

55 

21 

35 

34 

92 

10S 

3 

12 

IS 

21 

51 

IS 

38 

2S 

S4 

S7 

i 

14 

26 

22 

62 

25 

35 

34 

97 

102 

5 

17 

23 

22 

62 

25 

37 

31 

93 

102 

6 

7 

22 

15 

44 

25 

37 

39 

101 

lOS 

7 

10 

21 

5 

36 

17 

33 

36 

S6 

95 

g 

14 

16 

21 

51 

21 

33 

31 

85 

S7 

9 

16 

23 

16 

55 

23 

35 

34 

92 

106 

10 

15 

23 

20 

58 

21 

32 

2g 

81 

105 

11 

13 

24 

17 

54 

22 

30 

22 

74 

95 

12 

16 

23 

21 

60 

26 

38 

30 

94 

107 

13 

12 

21 

22 

55 

22 

33 

34 

S9 

95 

1*4- 

17 

20 

21 

52 

24 

30 

33 

S7 

99 

15 

14 

25 

17 

56 

20 

31 

29 

SO 

98 

16 

21 

23 

26 

70 

22 

38 

33 

93 

97 

17 

15 

25 

13 

53 

22 

27 

29 

78 

S7 

IS 

17 

23 

24 

64 

23 

33 

25 

81 

93 

19 

15 

27 

IS 

60 

26 

35 

34 

95 

100 

20 

10 

IS 

14 

42 

20 

29 

24 

73 

gg 

21 

10 

IS 

16 

44 

24 

36 

34 

97 

91 

22 

IS 

24 

22 

64 

26 

39 

34 

99 

98 

23 

15 

25 

21 

61 

27 

33 

33 

93 

90 

24 

14 

21 

IS 

53 

19 

35 

27 

81 

97 

25 

17 

25 

23 

65 

21 

37 

31 

S9 

111 

26 

12 

20 

16 

4S 

24 

30 

32 

S6 

91 

27 

11 

17 

11 

39 

24 

32 

33 

89 

97 

2g 

19 

22 

19 

60 

23 

35 

34 

92 

100 

29 

13 

27 

25 

65 

26 

39 

35 

100 

106 

30 

7 

21 

17 

45 

17 

27 

25 

69 

87 

31 

14 

25 

14 

53 

16 

33 

27 

76 

99 

32 

13 

24 

25 

62 

22 

36 

32 

90 

101 

33 

15 

22 

17 

54 

25 

32 

2S 

85 

93 

34 

16 

17 

15 

4S 

IS 

33 

2S 

79 

87 

35 

15 

27 

19 

61 

23 

35 

34 

92 

93 

3 6 

IS 

23 

15 

56 

27 

30 

31 

gg 

g7 

37 

17 

25 

12 

54 

19 

32 

31 

S2 

88 
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TABLE  IX— A 

COMPARATIVE  CHART  SHOWING 
RESULTS  OF  TESTING  PROGRAM  TO  STUDENTS 
IN  SECTION  V (GROUP  HAVING  GENERAL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION) 


Results  of  Richardson  Results  of  Richardson 


True^False 
Matching 
Multiple-Choi ce 


Horizontal  - Number  of  pupils 
Vertical  - Number  of  items  correct 


* 
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ELABORATION  OF  TESTING  PROGRAM  63 

SHOWING  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENTS  SCORES  AND  GROWTHS 
SECTION  V (GROUP  HAVING  GENERAL  BUSINESS) 


Results  of  Richardson  Results  of  Richardson 

test  administered  in  test  administered  in 

September,  19*4-7  June,  19*4-3 


Pupil 

True 

False 

Multiple 

Choice 

Matching  ^ 

Total 

Score 

<D 
CO 
© r~t 

p 

f-t 

Eh 

Multiple 

Choice 

s 

3 

O 

-P 

flj 

m 

Total 

Score 

IQ 

1 

17 

26 

32 

75 

25 

3*4- 

33 

92 

102 

2 

19 

26 

22 

67 

25 

31 

33 

92 

100 

3 

IS 

25 

23 

66 

25 

32 

35 

96 

96 

i 

17 

26 

21 

66 

21 

27 

30 

76 

67 

5 

12 

26 

21 

61 

16 

3*4- 

26 

76 

96 

6 

17 

27 

20 

64 

22 

35 

29 

66 

90 

7 

17 

31 

31 

79 

24 

30 

*40 

9*4- 

106 

6 

19 

26 

25 

70 

23 

34 

30 

67 

97 

9 

16 

21 

20 

59 

22 

33 

30 

25 

96 

10 

16 

24 

21 

63 

23 

33 

31 

67 

66 

11 

17 

31 

23 

71 

22 

37 

29 

gg 

66 

12 

19 

22 

16 

57 

20 

31 

31 

62 

92 

13 

16 

26 

19 

63 

25 

*40 

36 

101 

106 

1*4- 

1*4- 

23 

20 

57 

20 

29 

34 

62 

100 

15 

13 

21 

24 

52 

20 

35 

27 

62 

90 

16 

10 

26 

16 

54 

21 

26 

26 

77 

95 

17 

14 

25 

19 

52 

20 

3*4- 

32 

66 

92 

IS 

14 

25 

26 

67 

21 

31 

31 

23 

64 

19 

15 

20 

12 

47 

20 

27 

36 

23 

96 

20 

17 

20 

21 

61 

26 

32 

31 

69 

99 

21 

11 

22 

17 

50 

16 

32 

29 

79 

104 

22 

14 

29 

19 

62 

21 

37 

26 

66 

106 

2 3 

13 

30 

22 

65 

20 

3*4- 

21 

60 

99 

24 

16 

25 

23 

66 

25 

35 

26 

66 

99 

25 

13 

20 

24 

57 

20 

25 

31 

76 

102 

26 

12 

19 

16 

47 

15 

24 

27 

66 

93 

27 

16 

24 

30 

70 

22 

36 

32 

90 

106 

2g 

12 

20 

17 

*4-9 

15 

24 

26 

65 

67 

29 

12 

15 

14 

41 

19 

4l 

26 

66 

66 

30 

14 

24 

20 

56 

19 

3*4- 

27 

60 

104 

31 

15 

26 

17 

52 

20 

35 

26 

61 

95 

32 

17 

21 

23 

61 

25 

32 

36 

99 

93 

33 

14 

20 

20 

54 

21 

30 

25 

76 

99 

34 

16 

21 

16 

53 

24 

29 

34 

97 

92 

35 

16 

16 

26 

61 

21 

36 

29 

66 

96 

36 

12 

24 

23 

59 

22 

35 

30 

67 

107 

37 

16 

16 

25 

59 

23 

37 

36 

96 

100 
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TABLE  X 


FREQUENCY 

DISTRIBUTION  OF 

GROWTH  SCORES  OF 

SECTIONS 

WITH  AND  WITHOUT 

COURSE  IN 

GENERAL 

BUSINESS 

GROWTH  SCORES 

SECTIONS 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

50-54.9 

2 

3 

45-49.9 

2 

1 

2 

40-44.9 

4 

35-39.9 

1 

7 

7 

4 

30-34.9 

2 

9 

13 

1 

25-2 9.9 

7 

7 

5 

9 

20-24-.9 

7 

1 

3 

6 

11 

15-19.9 

9 

1 

1 

2 

11 

10-14.9 

4 

5 

2 

2 

5-  9.9 

6 

13 

1 

0-  4.9 

9 

1 

0—4.9 

5 

-5—9.9 

3 

Number 

36 

37 

39 

37 

40 

Mean 

21.4 

4.3 

31.0 

31.9 

25.5 

S.  D. 

S.O 

5.1 

10.  & 

2.5 

S.6 

S.  E. 

1.3 

• S3 

1.7 

1.4 

1.3 

The  scores  to  determine  growth  were  secured  by  subtract- 
ing the  initial  scores  of  the  test  given  in  September  from 
the  final  scores  of  the  test  given  in  June.  Table  X shows 
the  distribution  of  these  growth  scores. 
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TABLE  XI 

SUMMARY  , SIGNIFICANCE 
AND  RECAPITULATION  OF  DATA 


Section 

DM 

sedm 

d.f . 

«tH 

P 

I vs.  Ill 

9.6 

2.16 

73 

4.2 

1% 

I vs.  IV 

10.5 

1.9 

71 

5.5 

I vs.  V 

4.1 

1.83 

74 

2.3 

556-1# 

Obviously,  the  difference  in  growth  between  the  groups 
subjected  to  the  course  in  General  Business  and  the  groups 
not  subjected  to  the  course  could  not  have  happened  by  chance 
occurrence.  A mean  difference  of  9.6  as  observed  in  the  above 
Table  I vs.  Ill  with  73  degrees  of freedom  and  a standard  error 
of  difference  equalling  2.16  yields  a Mt"  of  4.2.  This 
indicates  that  a difference  of  9.6  could  not  have  happened 
by  chance  more  than  once  in  a hundred  times.  In  the  second 
instance  where  Section  I and  IV  are  compared,  it  was  found 
likewise  that  with  71  degrees  of  freedom  a “ tH  of  5.5  is 
significant  at  the  one  percent  level.  In  this  case  the  null 
hypothesis  is  again  rejected  and  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  mean  difference  of  10.5  did  not  occur  by  chance. 

In  determining  the  ”tM  Ratio  in  the  above  Instances 
Tables  from  Wallace  and  Snedecor  were  used,1. 


■^Guildford,  J.  R.  Fundamental  Statistics  in  Psychology 
and  Education  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  Inc.  1942  p.  323 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  whether  or  not 
stenographic  students  who  do  not  take  the  course  in  General 
Business  obtain  the  knowledge  taught  in  this  course  from 
mere  Contact  with  the  business  world,  and  if  this  knowledge 
is  obtained  in  that  way,  to  what  extent  it  is  present. 

The  subjects  for  this  Investigation  were  the  students 
of  the  eleventh  grade  at  Seton  High  School,  Baltimore, 

Maryland.  Five  sections  of  the  eleventh  grade  groups  were  used 
in  this  study.  Sections  1 and  2 though  of  average  ability 
were  slightly  higher  in  intelligence  than  Sections  three,  four 
and  five. 

Of  the  five  sections  each  consisting  of  approximately 
thirty-eight  students,  two  groups  selected  the  Stenographic 
course  namely.  Sections  1 and  2,  while  three  selected  the 
General  Business  course,  namely.  Sections  3.  4-  and  5. 

The  study  began  in  September  194-7  and  ended  in  June 
19^6.  The  students  Included  in  this  study  were  homogeneously 
grouped  according  to  Intelligence  quotient. 

In  order  to  determine  better  the  status  of  these  groups 
two  tests  were  administered: 

1.  The  California  Short-form  Mental  Maturity  Test 

2.  Richardson’s  Test  of  General  Business 

The  test  In  General  business  compiled  by  Mies  Dorothy 
Richardson  was  administered  in  the  Fall  of  194-7.  See  page  40. 
This  test  comprised  twenty-eight  True-False  statements. 
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forty-five  Multiple  Choice  and  thirty-six  Matching  items, 
totalling  one  hundred  nine.  The  results  of  the  tests  were  then 
tabulated  and  graphed  on  the  Comparative  Chart  of  Experimental 
Results  as  given  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  results  of  the  initial  test  given  in  September  give 
evidence  that  much  of  the  knowledge  of  General  Business  is 
already  in  the  minds  of  the  eleventh  grade  students  prior 
to  formal  instruction  in  the  subject. 

A comparison  of  the  graphs  indicated  that  the  amount  of 
general  knowledgw  possessed  by  the  five  groups  at  the  initial 
testing  period  was  about  equal.  This  was  perhaps  due  to  the 
experiential  background,  common  to  students  living  in  a 
metropolitan  area. 

Upon  administration  of  the  same  test  at  the  end  of  the 
second  semester  considerable  gain  in  factual  knowledge  had 
been  attained  by  Sections  1,3,^  and  5.  Section  2 revealed 
but  a slight  gain. 

In  order  to  measure  the  gain  of  the  group  Included,  the 
difference  of  the  initial  scores  and  the  final  scores  of  the 
individuals  were  found.  These  differences  were  tabulated  and 
the  means,  standard  deviations  and  standard  errors  of  each 
were  calculated,  in  order  to  make  the  comparison  more  definite. 

Results  indicated  that  under  the  conditions  of  this 
study: 

1.  Students  taking  a business  course  gain  in 
knowledge  of  general  business  irrespective 
of  a course  in  General  Business. 
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2.  Students  who  take  a course  in  G-eneral  Business 
gain  considerably  more  than  those  who  are  not 
subjected  to  this  course. 

3.  A course  in  G-eneral  Business  is  beneficial  to 
all  students;  but  particularly  for  those  who 
enroll  in  a business  course.  (See  Appendix  II) 

Further  evidence  of  the  above  conclusions  can  be  obtained 
from  the  summarization  of  the  charts  f*ound  in  Chapter  IV. 

For  the  comparison,  the  lowest  score  in  the  June  testing 
program  was  used  to  show  the  improvement  or  lack  of  improve- 
ment over  the  September  results. 

In  the  June  tests.  Section  1,  a group  of  thirty-six 
students,  not  prospective  members  of  the  course,  had  no  one 
below  fifteen  items  correct  in  the  True-False;  twenty-two 
items  correct  in  the  Matching;  or  twenty -five  items  correct 
in  the  Multiple  Choice  whereas,  the  September  test  had  shown 
definitely  eighteen  students  below  fifteen  items  correct  in 
the  True-False;  twenty-three  below  twenty-two  items  correct 
in  the  Matching,  and  seventeen  students  below  twenty-five 
items  correct  in  the  Multiple  Choice. 

Section  2 revealed  that  in  the  June  results  out  of 
thirty-eight  students  no  one  had  fallen  below  twelve  items 
correct  in  the  True-False;  eighteen  in  the  Matching,  and 
twenty-one  in  the  Multiple  Choice,  This  was  a decided 
change  from  the  September  results  which  showed  six  below 
twelve  items  correct  in  the  True-False;  fourteen  below 
eighteen  items  correct  in  the  Matching  and  three  below 
twenty-one  in  the  Multiple  Choice.  However,  the  graph  did 


. 
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not  reveal  the  real  change  as  well  as  did  the  tabulated  scores 
On  the  chart  for  Section  2,  pupil  number  one  has  a total 
score  of  fifty-nine  in  both  the  September  and  June  results 
however,  a comparison  of  the  separate  items  indicated  a drop 
from  twenty-four  to  eighteen  in  the  True-False  statements, 
which  seemed  to  suggest  no  true  factual  knowledge  but  rather 
a dependence  on  chance.  Pupil  twenty-two  on  the  same  chart 
showed  a total  score  in  September  of  seventy-one  in  contrast 
to  her  total  June  score  of  sixty-four.  This  was  primarily 
due  to  the  score  on  the  Matching,  showing  a drop  of  eight 
points,  and  again  disclosed  that  chance  rather  than  knowledge 
of  business  terms  or  business  facts  had  produced  the  first 
score. 

Similar  instances  were  those  of  pupils  five,  seven, 
twelve,  twenty-one  and  thirty-four  who  rank  above  one 
hundred  eight  in  intelligence  quotient. 

The  following  groups  Sections  3,  ^ and  3 were  tested 
after  having  had  the  course  in  General  Business.  In  the 
first  of  these  groups,  Section  3.  no  student  had  below 
fourteen  items  correct  on  the  True-False  items,  no  one  below 
seventeen  items  correct  on  the  Matching;  no  one  below  sixteen 
items  correct  in  the  Multiple  Choice.  These  figures  were  the 
June  results.  In  comparison  the  same  thirty -nine  students 
had  had  twenty-five  students  below  eighteen  items  correct  on 
the  Matching  and  three  students  below  sixteen  items  correct 
on  the  Multiple  Choice  in  the  test  of  September. 
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In  a group  of  thirty-seven  students,  namely,  Section  4 
the  June  results  showed  no  one  below  sixteen  items  correct 
in  the  True-False;  no  one  below  twenty-two  items  correct  on 
the  Matching  and  twenty-seven  items  correct  on  the  Multiple 
Choice.  Conclusive  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  the  course 
in  General  Business  is  shown  when  one  has  noted  the  growth 
of  this  Section  from  September  to  June  as  manifested  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  September  test  there  were  twenty-eight 
students  below  sixteen  items  correct  in  the  True-False;  twenty 
six  students  below  twenty-two  items  correct  on  the  Matching 
and  all  students  of  the  group  below  twenty-six  items  correct 
on  the  Multiple  Choice.  The  Multiple  Choice  results  were 
completely  below  the  lowest  score  on  the  same  test  in  June. 

Section  5.  a group  of  thirty-seven  students  fell  into 
the  following  category.  On  the  True-False  test  in  June  no 
student  was  below  fifteen  items  correct;  on  the  Matching 
no  one  was  below  twenty-one  items  correct  and  on  the  Multiple 
Choice  no  student  had  less  than  twenty-four  items  correct. 

This  same  group  had  evidenced  nineteen  students  below  fifteen 
items  correct;  twenty-two  students  below  twenty-one  items 
correct  in  the  Bilatching,  and  seventeen  students  below  twenty- 
four  items  correct  in  the  Multiple  Choice  on  the  September 
test. 

In  conjunction  with  this  comparison  of  the  groups 
subjedted  to  the  course  and  those  not  subjected  it  would  be 
one-sided  to  fail  to  touch  upon  the  opposite  extremity — -the 
improvement. 
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In  Section  1,  the  group  with  no  General  Business,  the 
highest  score  attained  on  the  September  test  was  seventy-six 
whereas  in  June  this  score  had  improved  but  fourteen  points. 

In  Section  2,  also  without  General  Business,  the  highest  score 
in  September  was  seventy-four  and  this  improvement  was  almost 
null,  with  the  slight  change  of  only  three  points.  However, 
in  every  Section,  having  had  the  course  there  was  a rise  of 
over  twenty-five  points,  namely.  Section  3 in  the  September 
test  had  for  its  highest  score  seventy-three,  in  June  one 
hundred.  Section  4-  in  the  September  test  had  a high  of 
seventy,  while  in  June  it  reached  one  hundred;  and  Section  5 
for  the  September  test  attained  seventy-five,  with  a gain  in 
June  to  one  hundred  one.  A consideration  of  these  points 
substantiates  our  premise:  that  to  know  General  Business  is 

to  study  General  Business,  and  that  all  students  in  a business 
course  would  benefit  by  such  a course. 

Though  not  actually  within  the  testing  program  but 
rather  as  an  added  conclusion  for  the  need  of  General  Business 
two  groups  of  twelfth-year  students,  parallel  to  the  experi- 
mental Stenographic  groups  in  intelligence  were  subjected 
to  the  same  test.  The  results  corroborated  the  findings  of 
our  experimental  groups  in  that  these  groups  show  that 
although  these  students  have  had  two  years  Academic  and  two 
years  business  training  they  are  lacking  in  some  of  the 
fundamentals  of  business  information.  Out  of  a possible  one 
hundred  nine  points  on  the  test  one  section  had  a median  of 
eighty  while  the  other  was  seventy-two.  In  the  business 
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training  of  the  lasttwo  years  of  high  school  these  students 
were  mastering  the  skills  of  shorthand  and  typing.  The  con- 
tention may  be,  much  of  this  matter  of  General  Business  comes 
through  dictation  or  in  the  typing  of  letters.  That  may  be 
true,  inasmuch  as  the  terms  appear,  but  no  shorthand  teacher 
who  is  aiming  at  speed  and  mailable  transcripts,  has  the  time 
to  be  explaining  these  little  things,  and  so  for  the  most  part 
they  are  passed  over  as  being  understood  by  all. 

The  groups  tested  were  supposedly  qualified  to  meet  all 
exigencies  in  the  business  world.  That  is,  their  training 
had  been  motivated  by  skills  determined  necessary  for  the 
business  world.  In  the  light  of  that  consider  the  following: 
the  highest  score  in  General  Business  terminology  and  facts 
in  Section  I was  eighty-eight  out  of  a possible  one  hundred 
nine;  in  Section  II  eighty -nine  was  achieved.  A complete 
tabulation  of  results  has  been  included  in  Appendix  Two. 

Recommendations 

General  Business  should  be  taught  to  all  students  in 
a Business  Course. 

Business  education  should  be  a means  of  giving  students 
protection  for  future  living.  The  students  who  are  taking 
a business  course  expect,  for  the  most  part,  to  enter  the 
business  world.  They  may  each  have  a preference  for  machines, 
shorthand  or  filing,  business  management,  but  still  there 
must  be  the  background  of  a general  education.  What  is  it 
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worth  without  basic  fundamentals  of  economic  understandings  .' 
It  is,  therefore,  the  writer’s  contention  to  fit  the  whole 
individual  to  his  life’s  work. 

The  traditional  subjects  must  be  made  to  conform  with 
the  objectives  of  basic  business  education.  The  curriculum 
needs  business  education  and  for  this  we  can  make  a basic 
course  through  a combination  of  the  present  Business  Arithmeti 
and  General  Business  Courses. 

To  make  business  decisions  is  one  of  the  vital  things 
in  life.  H.  G.  Shields  in  his  article  ’’What  Do  You  Mean 
Socio-Business”  comments: 

The  student  enters  a business  course  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  going  to  help  him  in  some 
vocational  way.  His  interest  may  be  very  narrow 
or  essentially  selfish.  The  Job  of  the  school 
is  to  transfuse  such  narrow  and  selfish  interest 
into  what  might  be  called  an  enlightened  selfish- 
ness. Social -business  education  has  to  do  with 
training  students  in  making  business  decisions. 

Whether  they  be  large  or  small  decisions  the 
individual  in  the  last  analysis  must  make  his 
own  choices,  but  the  wisdom  of  these  choices 
depends  upon  how  many  alternatives  he  knows. 1 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  according  to 
the  present  set-up  there  is  a decided  repetition  and  over- 
lapping in  subject  matter  taken  up  in  Business  Arithmetic 
and  General  Business.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
dense, evaluate  and  enumerate  such  material  so  that  there 


^Shields,  H.  G.  ”What  Do  You  Mean  Socio-Business.” 
Monograph  31.  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  p.  7-9. 
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may  be  evolved  a suitable  business  course  which  will  cover 
the  rudiments  of  business  training. 

When  the  writer  undertook  this  problem  for  study  it 
was  done  simply  as  a personal  problem,  in  order  to  set  forth 
personal  views  and  to  study  the  trends  up  to  the  present 
time  with  a glance  into  the  future.  Since  the  work  was 
started  a complete  study  has  been  undertaken  by  Doctor  M. 
Herbert  Freeman  and  his  committee  in  connection  with  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  to  investigate  just  what 
is  the  stand  of  General  or  Basic  Business  Education  today 
and  to  formulate  plans  for  its  set-up  in  the  future. 

Business  teachers  admit  that  research  in  this  field  is 
necessary,  but,  to  insure  the  permanence  and  the  life  of 
General  Business,  these  teachers  must  also  resolve  that 
the  subject  matter  taught  in  such  a subject  is  necessary. 
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APPENDIX  I 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVES  FOR  COURSE  IN  GENERAL  BUSINESS: 

1.  To  give  the  students  an  orientation  in  the  general 
field  of  business 

2.  To  develop  in  the  students  an  understanding  of  the 
elementary  business  practices  and  information  that 
they  will  use  whatever  their  occupations  may  be. 

3.  To  teach  the  pupils  to  be  more  efficient  consumers 
of  business  goods  and  services. 

4.  To  develop  in  the  pupils  an  understanding of  the 
relationship  between  business  and  society. 

5.  To  acquire  a basic  background  for  further  study 
of  business. 

6.  To  improve  the  computational  skills  of  the  students 
The  Reasons  for  Business 

1.  An  understanding  that  the  chief  purpose  of  business 
is  to  enable  people  to  satisfy  their  wants  more 
fully  than  they  otherwise  could  and  that  those 

who  organize  and  carry  on  business  do  so  in  order 
to  earn  profits  for  themselves. 

2.  An  understanding  that  the  major  purpose  of  business 
activity  is  the  production  of  goods,  the  distribution 
for  consumer,  and  the  rendering  of  needed  services. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  modern 
business  and  of  the  necessity  for  co-operation 
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among  business  and  individuals  in  the  production 
of  the  things  we  need. 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  a business 
transaction . 

5.  An  appreciation  of  the  mutuality  of  consumer  and 
producer . 

6.  An  understanding  that  everyone  depends  upon 
business  for  goods  and  services. 

7.  An  appreciation  of  why  consumers  of  business 
services  should  understand  how  business 
transactions  are  completed. 

8.  An  appreciation  of  the  part  business  has  played 
in  improving  living  conditions. 

Money  and  Banking 

1.  An  appreciation  of  the  need  of  some  article  that 
conveniently  measures  the  value  of  things  and 
that  is  readily  accepted  as  a payment  for  goods 
and  services. 

2.  An  understanding  that  money  serves  as  a medium 
of  exchange,  a standard  of  value,  and  a standard 
for  future  payments. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  reason  for  the  value  of 
United  States  money. 

4.  The  ability  to  handle  money  properly  and  to  make 
change  correctly. 

4.  An  appreciation  of  the  part  played  by  labor- 

saving  devices  such  as  the  cash  register,  change 
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making  machines,  and  coin-sorting,  counting,  and 
wrapping  machines. 

6.  An  understanding  of  the  various  kinds  of  banks 
and  of  the  services  rendered  by  each. 

7.  A knowledge  of  how  to  open  a bank  account. 

8.  An  understanding  that  banks  are  permitted  to 
operate  under  state  and  national  banking  laws. 

9.  An  understanding  of  the  growing  use  of  checks  as 
a substitute  for  money. 

10.  The  ability  to  write  checks  correctly  and  to 
keep  a checking  account  properly. 

11.  The  ability  to  fill  out  deposit  tickets  of  saving 
and  for  checking  accounts. 

12.  An  understanding  of  the  need  for  indorsements 
in  transferring  checks. 

13.  The  ability  to  write  an  indorsement  in  blank,  and 
indorsement  in  full,  and  a restrictive  indorsement. 

14.  Acknowledge  of  how  to  stop  payment  of  a check. 

15.  An  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  making  a 
service  charge  on  checking  accounts. 

16.  An  appreciation  of  the  many  services  that  banks 
render  to  their  depositors. 

17.  A knowledge  of  the  various  methods  of  sending 
remittances  to  distant  places  and  of  the  relative 
cost  of  each. 

18.  The  ability  to  select  the  proper  method  of  send- 
ing a remittance. 


Credit 


1.  An  appreciation  of  the  need  for  credit  and  the 
manner  in  which  credit  is  established. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantage 
of  buying  on  credit. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a reputation 
founded  on  good  personal  habits  and  on  promptness 
in  the  payment  of  debts  and  the  fulfillment  of 
other  personal  obligations. 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  business  forms  commonly 
used  when  goods  are  bought  on  credit. 

5.  A realization  that  receipts,  cancelled  checks, 
receipted  bills,  and  other  business  forms  that 
show  that  payment  has  been  made  should  be  kept 
carefully. 

6.  The  ability  to  prepare  a receipt  and  stub  in 
proper  form. 

Borrowing  and  Lending  Money 

1.  An  understanding  that  consumers  and  businessmen 
borrow  for  different  purposes. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  a promissory 
note . 

3.  The  ability  to  calculate  interest  the  60-6% 
me thod . 

4.  The  ability  to  discount  both  interest-bearing  and 
non-interest  bearing  notes. 
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5.  A knowledge  of  the  indorsements  used  on  notes  and 
of  the  purpose  of  each. 

6.  An  understanding  of  the  advantages  of  borrowing 
from  a bank  as  compared  with  a small-loan  company. 

7.  The  ability  to  figure  the  cost  of  small-loans. 

Installment  Buying 

1.  Understanding  that  installment  buying  differs 
from  ordinary  credit  buying. 

2.  Ability  to  figure  the  cost  of  buying  on  installments. 

5.  An  understanding  of  the  fact  that  installment 

buying  has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

4.  A realization  that  a person  buying  on  installments 
should  clearly  understand  the  terms  of  the 
installment  contract  before  the  agreement  to  buy 
has  been  made . 

Thrift 

1.  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  meaning 
of  thrift. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  necessity  for  wise 
management  of  personal  resources. 

5.  The  ability  to  construct  a budget  of  time  and  a 
budget  of  income  and  expenditures. 

4.  The  ability  to  keep  records  to  determine  whether 
the  budget  is  being  followed. 

5.  An  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a standard  budget 
as  a guide  for  the  construction  of  a budget. 
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investing Money 

1.  An  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  starting- 
systematic  savings  early  in  life. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  qualities  of  good 
investments . 

3.  An  understanding  that  safety  is  the  first  item 
of  importance  in  an  investment  and  that  the  rate 
of  investment  and  the  availability  of  the  invest- 
ment are  factors  of  secondary  importance. 

4.  A realization  of  the  problems  involved  in  investing 
in  a home . 

5.  A general  understanding  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

6.  An  understanding  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  investing  in  stocks,  bonds,  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds, 
accounts  in  both  ordinary  and  mutual  savings  banks, 
credit  unions,  and  building  and  loan  associations. 

Insurance  of  Property 

1.  An  understanding  that  insurance  is  a plan  for 
the  distribution  of  losses. 

2.  A realization  of  the  importance  of  insurance  to 
owners  of  automobiles  and  of  other  property. 

3.  A realization  that  past  experience  relative  to  the 
particular  kind  of  risk  involved  is  the  basis  for 
rate  of  premium  charged. 

. An  understanding  that  only  a person  who  has  a 
financial  interest  in  property  can  insure  the 
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property. 

An  understanding  of  the  fact  that  when  a loss 
occurs,  it  is  necessary  for  the  insured  to  prove 
the  amount  of  the  loss  in  order  to  recover  from 
the  insurance  company. 

6.  The  ability  to  prepare  an  inventory  of  household 
goods . 

Life  Insurance 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  importance  of  life  insurance 

2.  A realization  that  many  different  types  of  life 
insurance  policies  containing  many  different  pro- 
visions are  available  and  that  care  should  be  taken 
in  selecting  the  type  of  policy  most  suitable  for 
one's  needs. 

5.  An  understanding  that  the  cost  of  life  insurance 
depends  upon  the  age  of  the  insured  and  the  type 
of  policy  that  he  obtains. 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  provisions  of  the  principal 
kinds  of  life  insurance  policies  and  the  comparative 
cost  of  each. 

5.  A realization  that  many  life  insurance  policies 
have  a cash  surrender  value . 

Travel 

1.  The  ability  to  read  bus,  train,  airline,  and 
steamship  timetables. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
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and  the  comparable  cost  of  various  types  of 
accomodations  available  for  travelers. 

3.  A knowledge  of  the  different  ways  a traveler  may 
carry  his  funds . 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  necessity  for  making 
reservations  and  a knowledge  of  how  to  make  them. 

The  Telephone 

1.  The  ability  to  use  the  telephone  directory, 
including  the  classified  section. 

2.  The  ability  to  receive  and  to  place  calls  correctly. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  various  classes  of  long- 
distance service. 

4.  An  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  courteousness 
in  talking  over  the  telephone. 

The  Telegraph 

1.  A knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  of  telegraph 
messages . 

2.  The  ability  to  use  the  telegraph  services  correctly. 

3.  The  ability  to  write  a coherent  and  concise  telegram. 

Mail 

1.  An  understanding  of  what  constitutes  the  different 
classes  of  mail. 

2.  An  understanding  that  the  cost  of  mail  service 
is  determined  by  the  class  of  service  desired, 
as  well  as  by  the  weight  of  the  article. 

3.  A realization  of  the  importance  of  addressing 
all  mail  correctly  and  legible  and  of  marking  the 
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return  address  on  every  piece  of  mail. 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  special  delivery,  special 
handling,  such  as  registration  special  delivery. 

Transportation  of  Goods 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  variety  of  services 
rendered  by  transportation  companies. 

2.  Ability  to  wrap  and  correctly  address  packages  to 
be  sent  by  parcel  post  and  by  express. 

3.  Ability  to  select  the  proper  means  for  shipping 
goods  of  different  sizes  and  to  different 
destinations . 

4.  Ability  to  calculate  the  cost  of  shipping  goods 
by  parcel  post,  by  express,  and  by  freight  when 
the  rates  are  given. 

5.  An  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  transportation 
brings  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  many  of 
their  necessities  and  luxuries. 

Business  Correspondence 

1.  A knowledge  of  the  procedures  of  opening,  reading 
sorting  and  distributing  the  incoming  mail. 

2.  The  ability  to  v/rite  a simple  business  letter  in 
the  proper  form. 

3.  The  ability  to  prepare  letters  for  mailing. 

4.  The  ability  to  figure  the  cost  of  sending  messages 
by  first-class  mail. 

Filing 

1.  An  understanding  that  filing  is  an  important 
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activity  in  business  as  well  as  in  the  home  and 
that  everything  to  which  reference  may  be  made  in 
the  future  should  be  carefully  and  systematically 
kept  so  it  may  be  found  easily. 

2.  A knowledge  of  the  various  filing  devices  and  their 
uses. 

3.  The  ability  to  apply  the  common  rules  of  indexing 

4.  A general  knowledge  of  the  more  important  methods 
of  filing. 

Business  and  Society 

1.  An  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  business 
activities  assist  the  government  in  its  plan  of 
social  security. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  taxes  and  of 
the  different  kinds  of  taxes- 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  sole 
proprietorship,  of  the  partnership,  and  of  the 
corporation. 

4-.  An  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  public  utilities 
should  be  monopolies,  but  that  most  business 
enterprises  should  be  competitive. 
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TABLE  XI I -A 

CHART  SHOWING  RESULTS  OF  TESTING  PROGRAM  $5 

TO  STUDENTS  IN  THE  TWELFTH  YEAR  (SECTION  I) 

WITHOUT  COURSE  IN  GENERAL  BUSINESS 


rue-False 

atching 

ultiple-Choice 


Horizontal  - Number  of  pupils 
Vertical  - Number  of  items  correct 
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TABLE  XII-B 


ELABORATION  OF  TESTING-  PROGRAM 
SHOWING  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENTS  SCORES 
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SECTION  I (STENOGRAPHIC  STUDENTS  NOT  TAKING  GENERAL  BUSINESS) 

TWELFTH  YEAR  STUDENTS 


Pupil 

1 

2 

I 

5 

6 . 

7 

6 

9 

10 

II 
12 
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16 
17 
IS 

19 
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22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
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Results  of  Richardson 
test  administered  in 


June,  194S 
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21 

33 

30 

S7 

16 

34 

32 

S2 

14 

35 

27 

76 

22 

25 

25 

72 

17 

2S 

36 

Si 

22 

29 

2S 

79 

20 

31 

30 

Si 

21 

IS 

26 

65 

20 

34 

30 

S4 

21 

30 

31 

S2 

17 

30 

25 

72 

20 

25 

20 

65 

20 

31 

21 

72 

17 

32 

24 

74 

16 

16 

17 

49 

20 

27 

24 

71 

15 

25 

21 

61 

16 

26 

24 

66 

13 

26 

27 

66 

IS 

30 

26 

74 

16 

25 

23 

64 

IS 

26 

27 

71 

15 

25 

26 

66 

19 

30 

29 

7S 

17 

37 

29 

S3 

20 

25 

20 

65 

17 

23 

19 

59 

' ; o : 


' 


5 
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TABLE  XIII -A 

CHART  SHOWING  RESULTS  OF  TESTING  PROGRAM  S7 

TO  STUDENTS  IN  THE  TWELFTH  YEAR  (SECTION  II) 

WITHOUT  COURSE  IN  GENERAL  BUSINESS 


$ 10  15  5 io  i $ 


True-False 
Matching 
Muliiple-Choi ce 


Horizontal  - Number  of  pupils 
Vertical  - Number  of  items  correct 


. 


TABLE  XIII -B 


ELABORATION  OF  TESTING-  PROGRAM  gg 

SHOWING  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENTS  SCORES 

SECTION  II  (STENOGRAPHIC  STUDENTS  NOT  TAKING  GENERAL  BUSINESS) 

TWELFTH  YEAR  STUDENTS 


Results  of  Richardson 


test  administered  in 
June,  194-6 


pupil 

a> 

CO 
® H 
3 03 
Ub. 

Multiple  h 
Choice  j 

Matching 

Total 

Score 

1 

17 

33 

27 

77 

2 

22 

37 

27 

S6 

3 

22 

32 

26 

go 

4 

20 

35 

2g 

S3 

5 

21 

36 

30 

g7 

6 

21 

33 

26 

go 

7 

21 

32 

2g 

SI 

g 

17 

2g 

22 

67 

9 

21 

36 

2g 

S5 

10 

19 

22 

24 

65 

11 

17 

34 

34 

S5 

12 

17 

29 

29 

75 

13 

21 

33 

24 

7S 

14 

16 

26 

29 

71 

15 

lg 

29 

27 

74 

16 

13 

32 

26 

71 

17 

22 

34 

29 

S5 

IS 

23 

33 

31 

S7 

19 

22 

27 

30 

79 

20 

17 

32 

29 

7S 

21 

19 

32 

22 

73 

22 

21 

24 

27 

72 

23 

25 

34 

31 

90 

24 

20 

34 

30 

g4 

25 

20 

35 

33 

gg 

26 

22 

32 

25 

79 

27 

15 

35 

33 

S3 

2g 

19 

33 

23 

75 

29 

19 

24 

24 

67 

30 

23 

34 

32 

g9 

31 

20 

32 

2g 

go 

32 

17 

26 

22 

65 
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